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‘*What is pure art according to our modern conception? It is 
the creation of a suggestive magic containing at once the ob- 
ject and the subject, the world outside the artist and the artist 
himself.’’ — Baudelaire 


1. The sense of reality. The problem of how we obtain 
our knowledge of reality is a very old one in philosophy. 
The recent work of logical positivists has indicated that the 
problem is no longer simply one of metaphysics in the clas- 
sical speculative sense. Logical positivism has shown that 
the old method of describing ‘‘reality’’ in terms of deduction 
from percepts to metapercepts is nonsense. Yet everyone is 
intuitively convinced of the sense of a reality ‘‘out there’’. 
Dr. Johnson answers the metaphysical question by kicking 
the stone. Bertrand Russell answers the question by talking 
rather vaguely about ‘‘physiological’’ and psychological ‘‘in- 
ference’’ (19). Recent application of neurological studies 
to philosophical problems has indicated increasingly that our 
ultimate perception of reality is ruled to a tremendous ex- 
tent by the ‘‘configurational state’ of the nervous system 
(4) or the equivalent emotional state of the organism at the 
time of the perception (3). 

Thus, there seems to be a growing awareness on the 
part of thinkers in a number of disciplines that the problem 
of our ‘‘knowledge’’ of reality is somehow related to prob- 
lems of metapsychology. There is, so to speak, a psycho- 
logical-physiological inference of reality ‘‘out there’’. The 
application of psychoanalytic concepts to this problem offers 
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an opportunity to clarify and to extend the meaning of our 
sense of reality. 

The development of a sense of reality as being some- 
how related to the development of the ‘‘self-system’’ has 
already been pointed out by a number of existentialist 
philosophers such as Buber and others. They declare that 
our belief in the reality of the external world comes from 
our relation to other selves. ‘‘On the basis of his relation- 
ship with others’’, writes the philosopher Friedman, ‘‘the 
child then comes to a knowledge of the external world, that 
is, through his social relationships he receives those cate- 
gories that enable him to see the world as an ordered con- 
tinuum of notable and passive objects . . . the child estab- 
lishes what is objective ‘‘reality’’ for him through the con- 
stant comparison of his conceptions with those of others’’ 
(10). This passage indicates an awareness that the develop- 
ment of the sense of reality is somehow connected with ego 
development in the child. Ego development in the child is 
seen as a function of environmental influences and relation- 
ships with other people. It is also a biological process. 

The first clear cut psychoanalytic attempt at studying 
the development of the sense of reality is to be found in one 
of the brilliant papers by Sandor Ferenczi, called ‘‘Stages 
in the Development of the Sense of Reality’’ (7). Here, 
Ferenczi describes in scientific detail the vague process out- 
lined in the previous paragraph. The child is seen to go 
through a number of stages with respect to its relationship 
to reality. It first undergoes a period of unconditional 
omnipotence which is replaced by a period of magical hal- 
lucinatory omnipotence; then a period of omnipotence by 
the help of magical gestures, an animistic period, and a pe- 
riod of magic thoughts and magie words. All these stages 
involve ‘‘insistent wishing’’ and ignoring and repressing 
unsatisfying reality. Soon after this comes the end of the 
domination of the pleasure principle and the emergence of 
domination of the reality principle concomitant with a ma- 
ture sense of reality, a stage of ‘‘objectification’’. Thus the 
replacement, to which we are compelled by social experience 
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and biological factors, of childhood megalomania by recog- 
nition of the power of natural forces, is inherent in ego 
development. These stages are described in detail in Ferene- 
zi’s paper and will not be further reviewed here. 


Ferenczi points out the close correlation of our sense of 
reality of the external world with development of the ego. 
As the ego becomes stronger and more capable of dealing 
with its ‘‘three harsh masters’’,—the id, the external world, 
and the super-ego,—the individual becomes more able to stick 
to the reality principle and to tolerate a sense of reality which 
is nearer to the adult. The final result, as Ferenczi puts it, 
is ‘‘objectification’’, a feeling of our own separateness from 
external objects, which are also perceived as separate. 

Further evidence for the binding up of our sense of 
reality with ego function comes from the clinical study of 
schizophrenia. In this disease the structure of the ego is 
weakened or lost and as a result, the sense of reality is 
similarly lost. Patients complain of depersonalization, un- 
intelligible distortion of reality perception, loss of the sense 
of free will, feelings of an intermingling of their thoughts 
with those of others, and of control and communication 
from within and without, experienced as completely in- 
voluntary. Here we can clinically study, as we watch the 
ego reintegrate in these patients, the improvement in their 
ability to perceive and objectify reality. 

A most complete study of the role of the ego in our sense 
of reality has been made by Federn (6). He explains how 
in psychosis there is a lack of libidinal cathexis of the ego. 
There are ‘‘lesions’’ in the ego and,a resulting breakdown 
of the sense of reality. He describes this cathexis of the ego 
as ‘‘ego libido’’, and points out how our own sense of self 
is a subjective experience; we experience this ‘‘ego feeling’’, 
as he ealls it, as a feeling of unity, continuity, contiguity 
and causality in the experiences of the individual. In 
schizophrenia, due to deficiency of the ego libido, there is a 
breakdown of the common sense of reality and causality in 
the external world. Thus, the basic intuitive postulates that 
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Russell arrives at as necessary to human knowledge (20) seem 
to be functions of healthy ego feeling. 

Federn carefully differentiates between perceptive reali- 
ty testing, as described by Freud to be a function of the ego, 
through which the outer world is recognized by search and 
comparison, and a permanent feeling of reality ‘‘out there’’, 
originating in the fact that impressions from the outside 
world pass through a mental and body ego-boundary charged 
with a particular quality of sensation. Here we have in 
psychoanalytic terms, a description of the intuitive sense of 
reality, what Russell calls psychological or physiological 
**inference’’ 

The phenomenon of ego feeling is related to Descartes’ 
dictum, ‘‘cogito ergo sum’’. One’s own ego cathexis is ex- 
perienced as ‘‘mental energy’’. In both estrangement or 
depersonalization and dreaming, there is a deficiency of ego 
cathexis or ego feeling. In dreams the bodily ego feeling is 
missing or felt with a wide range of variety. In schizo- 
phrenia there is a deficiency of ego cathexis supply due to 
deficient libido development, which results in a loss of the 
sense of reality and distortion of perception as a phenomenon 
of ego exhaustion. This is a very careful and well thought 
out theory explaining the changes in ego feeling and in the 
sense of reality in schizophrenia. 

The sense of reality is different from the perception of 
external objects. It has to do with cathexis of the ego. This 
cathexis is built up, as Fereczi explained, by going through 
successfully a number of stages of development, where there 
is a selective differentiation of the individual’s ego boundaries 
from the external world. All sensory perceptions then have 
to pass through some sort of cathected ego boundary before 
they are capable of being integrated into the emotional sys- 
tem of the organism. 

The perception of external objects is also related to the 
eathexis of the ego boundary. When there is an exhaustion 
of ego libido there is a distortion in perception of external 
objects as well as a marked change in the intuitive sense of 
reality ‘‘out there’’. This is a remarkable phenomenon and 
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may be observed waxing and waning in situations such as 
schizophrenia while a patient integrates or disintegrates. 
Intuitive schizophrenic patients may even report feelings 
of emptiness in the external world and then, as remission 
occurs, experience feelings of increased fullness and color 
of the external world. For example, let us take the case of 
Mme. Sechehaye as the patient wanes in her ego cathexis. 
The patient writes, ‘‘people turn weirdly about, they make 
gestures ; movements without sense; they are phantoms whirl- 
ing on an infinite plane, crushed by the pitiless electric light’’ 
(22). 

Mme. Sechehaye considers reality perception, including 

the sense of geometric relations, as an ego function. The 
sense of reality is an intuitive and physiological-psychological 
inferential phenomenon and our discussion of perception of 
‘*real’’ objects ‘‘out there’’ is simply a verbal projection of 
our intuitive feeling of reality. It is a psychological and not 
a metaphysical problem. 
2. Our conviction of ‘time’... Even the sense of time, as 
the present author has already pointed out (5), is seen to 
be bound up with ego psychology by Federn. He believes 
that whether one feels a period of time subjectively as long or 
short, depends on the changes of object and ego cathexes dur- 
ing this period and on the pleasure or discomfort felt because 
of the ego changes. 

There are two possible sources of our conviction of 
‘*time’’. One possible source is from the point of view of 
Kant, making time a form of perception, a’ priori. Under 
this view our notion of time is a conviction superimposed 
upon our perceptions by the very mechanism of our mental 
functioning, and comes from within. The obvious alternative 
point of view to this is held by Bonaparte (2) who argues 
there must be a nowmenal time, a time ‘‘out there’’ or 
‘*time-in-itself’’, behind our phenomenological notion of 
time. On this view there is some outside time which we 
learn about through our perceptions, and from which we 
then develop our notion of time. 

Freud’s point of view about time is essentially a Kantian 
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one, describing time and space perception as inextricable 
and both as projections of our intuitive processes involving 
time and space (8). The argument about space as an intuitive 
form of perception is much harder to defend, and is supposed 
to originate from the intuitive sense of spacial arrangement 
in our nervous system. Thus the cells have a special ar- 
rangement themselves, and this may be reflected on the 
psychological side by our intuitive notion of space. This 
rather tenuous hypothesis is not as easy to defend as the 
arguments about our intuitive notion of time which have 
been referred to in an earlier paper (5). Freud proposes 
that time and space are ‘‘necessary forms of thought’’ and 
‘four abstract idea of time seems to be wholly derived from 
the method of working of the system Pept-Cs, and to cor- 
respond to a perception on its own part of that method of 
working’’ (8). 

This leads us to the metapsychological question of where 
our intuitive sense of time, which is later projected out as 
our notion of time ‘‘out there’’, comes from. Freud’s hints 
(8, 9) are summarized by Bonaparte (2). In brief, meta- 
psychologically speaking, the intuitive sense of time might 
be said to come from the fact that in our inner perceptual 
activity there is a continual shifting of quanta of energy 
cathexes in rapid succession issuing from the ego towards 
objects, and also (1 would add) shifted from one area of the 
psychic structure to another. Such a shift of states gives 
an intuitive notion of order and succession, and could be easily 
projected into the basic idea of time. The total energy of 
course, with the exception of upsurges at certain biological 
eras of life, remains a constant. 

We may push this analogy with physics further and 
argue that as psychosexual development goes on, there 
is less and less utilizable energy for the solution of current 
problems, and more and more energy becomes bound up in 
cathexes of ideas and objects or ‘‘ besetzungenergie’’ (Freud’s 
analogy of the ‘‘advancing army’’). Thus there is an analogy 
with the second law of thermodynamics here, which also 
takes place along a time axis. Could this increase in entropy 
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or decrease in the amount of free energy for the solution of 
current problems which takes place in the process of develop- 
ment, be a second source of the intuitive notion of time? 
This would check with recent studies in cybernetics where 
Wiener defines the ‘‘direction’’ of time as being toward in- 
creased entropy (24). 

A final philosophical view of time which is now amenable 
to clinical investigation is the concept of Minkowski and the 
phenomenologists, of ‘‘I-time’’ and ‘‘world-time’’. Minkow- 
ski, a French phenomenological psychiatrist, argues that in 
schizophrenia there is a confusion and a loss of touch with 
‘‘world time’’. Experimental studies by Israeli can verify 
this only in a small number of cases, and he finds that such 
disorders of time are relatively rare in schizophrenia (11). 
It is hoped that further clinical investigations of the concept 
of time in mental illness, will give us more understanding of 
the source of our notion of time. 

3. Time and Poetic intuition. Our new understanding of 
the sense of reality in terms of cathexis of ego boundaries 
also throws some light on the creative process and what has 
been called poetic intuition. Maritain has characterized poetic 
knowledge as the grasping of objective reality of the outer 
and inner world; a knowledge through ‘‘affective union’’. 
Maritain asks, ‘‘Can Freud’s theory account for spiritual 
activities directed toward works of art? Can any mechan- 
istic concept of the psyche do justice to aesthetic activity?’’ 
(15). Maritain certainly neglects the impotance of cathexis 
of ego boundaries in our grasp on ‘‘reality’’. Poetic knowl- 
edge by his definition can be recharacterized in psychoanal- 
ytic terms as somehow a verbal characterization of the ego 
feeling and sense of internal harmony that accompany the 
various states of sufficient or insufficient cathexis of ego 
boundaries of the particular poet. Poetry is an intuitive 
focussing on this libidinal cathexis of both ego boundaries 
and the internal and external world. As Maritain states, it 
appeals directly to our own inner bents and propensities of 
our own being. It is what he calls ‘‘knowledge through 
connaturality’’; it comes about by means of introspective 
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focus on our emotional processes. For example, the descent 
into Hell in ‘‘Canto I’’ of Ezra Pound represents not only a 
return to the past, but a descent into the poet’s own psyche 
in a search for the source of his creative powers: 


‘*Came we then to the bounds of deepest water, 
To the Kimmerian lands and peopled cities 
Covered with close-webbed mist, unpierced ever 
With glitter of sun rays 
Nor with stars stretched, nor looking back from heaven 
Swartest night stretched over wretched men there.’’ (17) 


One should not leave Ezra Pound without a remark on 
the poet’s attempt to capture his sense of ‘‘world time’’. 
Pound’s trying to get the world under control in terms of 
an organization of history in the ‘‘Cantos’’ is discussed at 
some length in a review of the ‘‘Cantos’’ quoted by Edith 
Sitwell, who writes, ‘‘The Cantos may be described as an 
epic of timelessness. That is to say, the poem represents 
Mr. Pound’s endeavor to manage an arrest of time’’ (21). 
Thus we should mention the common tendency in both poets 
and patients to personify time as some sort of controlling 
omnipotent being who must be mastered by one magical 
process or another. 

A very interesting light is thrown on this subject, some- 
what inadvertently, by Odier (16). In his book he equates 
death with the primal feeling of insecurity, and life with 
the primal feeling of security, somewhat similar to Sulli- 
van’s deseription of the close interpersonal relation between 
the infant and the ‘‘mothering one’’ (23). In talking about 
death fantasies, Odier illustrates how death is reduced to a 
pure question of space in the death fantasies, and points out 
that this pre-logical conception is characteristic of the child’s 
idea about death. This idea of course comes from the rela- 
tionship of the child to the ‘‘mothering one’’, wherein separa- 
tion of the ‘‘mothering one’’ from the child is experienced 
by the child as a separation in space and the reuniting or 
reestablishment of security is seen as a decrease in the spaced 
distance between them. 
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However, it is not entirely correct that the death fan- 
tasies of the child are purely conceived of as a spacial rela- 
tionship. Children, it is true, are commonly told that a 
dead person has gone somewhere else, to heaven or some 
other place removed in space, but they also know that the 
person was here before, and usually are given hope that 
this person will return later. Thus death to the child often 
means separation both in space and in time. The neurotic 
preoccupation with time has been described by Bonaparte 
(2) as a function of the ego trying to reintegrate and control 
in an obsessive way the outgoing material of the id, which 
is timeless. It is also reasonable to assume that a neurotic 
preoccupation with time is a symptom of the neurosis of 
abandonment (Odier) with a desire to control, understand, 
and regulate time, being symbolic of the desire to recreate 
the past situation of security with the ‘‘object’’ of the 
‘*abandonee’’. 

Sullivan gives considerable evidence that the separation 
from the ‘‘mothering one’’ or death, is conceived of by 
the infant in terms of both space and time. We have pre- 
viously mentioned (5) the basic rhythm or biological phases 
within the infant. Separation from the ‘‘mothering one’’ 
can disturb this rhythm and the origin of the need to master 
‘time’ can be found in the interference with this rhythm. 
Efforts are put into play according to Sullivan, for a home- 
ostatic readjustment or for magical hallucinatory wish ful- 
fillment of the biological needs. The pain experienced in 
the lack of satisfaction of these needs gives the infant an 
acute sense of the passing of time and a tremendous desire 
to control the ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘later’’ stages when mother 
was or will be present so that its wishes can be gratified. 
This is what Sullivan describes as the alternation of needs 
and satisfactions giving rise to ‘‘experience’’ in the ‘‘proto- 
taxic mode’’. Thus there is a relationship between anxiety 
or the tension of unfulfilled needs in the infant, and the in- 
fant’s experience of space, time, insecurity and death, with 
a wish to control these by magic. 

The desire of Pound and many poets and patients to 
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master time, should now become a bit more clear in terms 
of early infantile experiences. Odier remarks that time or at 
least waiting, is a source of insecurity and anxiety. Benedeck 
states, ‘‘Growth and development are the results of continu- 
ous change in the symbiotic unit with time’’ (1). Many 
patients see themselves as a victim of ‘‘time’’ and display a 
wish to control time and turn it back to a pleasant period 
of life, for example, a desire for rebirth or for regressive 
experiencing of satisfactions that occurred earlier in life. 

The accompanying illustration indicates the disturbance 
and preoccupation with relationships of time, space, and ob- 
ject cathexes in the schizophrenic. This patch-work picture 
produced by a psychotic young man seems to center around 
the clock at the base of the picture entitled, ‘‘Time Will Tell.’’ 
There is a large eye next to the clock, above it a building with 
only one or two walls, and on one side of the building a 
decapitated and distorted figure, part animal, part human; 
on the other side a group of people seem to resemble those 
turning wierdly about, making gestures and movements with- 
out sense, described by the patient of Madame Sechehaye 
above. On top of all this in confused relationships comes a 
large feeling of empty space and a bit of snow-capped peak 
floating on the left. At the apex of the picture there is a 
self portrait of the patient and perhaps his unacceptable 
impulses, with the patient fleeing from these impulses. The 
disturbance of object cathexes and the sense of reality is re- 
flected in this picture by the fragmentation and distortion. 
The importance of the organization and preoccupation of this 
picture with notions of time and space are quite obvious, as 
well as the attributing of an omnipotent power to time in 
the slogan ‘‘Time Will Tell’’. 


4. Creative intuition and the artistic process. 


We have already characterized creative intuition as be- 
ginning with a focus on the libidinal cathexis of both ego 
boundaries and the internal and external worlds. Poetic 
knowledge comes about by means of introspective focus on 
our emotional processes. When Rebay writes ‘‘we already 
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feel indebted to him who was able to rise above human nature, 
to probe with passion, confidence, and courage the mysteri- 
ous waves of the soul’’ (18), we may easily suspect that the 
author is referring to Freud, and may be surprised to dis- 
cover that he is talking about the artist Kandinsky. 

Ernst Kris (13) adds additional factors in a study of 
the creative process. He divides artistic creation into two 
processes which are inspiration, a feeling of being driven 
by an outside agent, and elaboration, a purposeful organiza- 
tion and intent to solve a problem. In inspiration he sees 
the id communicating to the ego and in elaboration the id 
is submitted to others in a disguised, symbolized, condensed 
form. He feels these stages to be character.zed by ‘‘shifts’’ 
in psychic levels, shifts in degree of ego control, and shifts 
in cathexis of the ego boundaries and of the external world. 
Such shifts also occur in the observer and are pleasurable; 
especially control of the ego over these shifts seems to be 
pleasurable. This is a sort of mastery by repetition at a 
distance, a controlled and temporary ego regression during 
inspirational creation. There is a certain amount of narcis- 
sistic regression and change in ego boundaries permitting 
larger parts of the id to come through. 

Kris points out a resemblance of the creative process to 
schizophrenia, except that in creation by non-schizophrenics 
there is only a temporary and controlled regression of the 
ego. The libido is withdrawn from the ego to a sufficient 
extent to permit bits of the id to come through albeit in a 
symbolized, condensed, distorted and fragmented form. This 
concept of regression of the ego or temporary withdrawal 
of ego boundary cathexis explains such phenomena as Hindu 
depersonalization or ecstatic states, certain delusions and 
hallucinations, loss of the feeling of free will, and the sensa- 
tion that creative instinct or intuition ‘‘comes to me’’ or 
‘*bubbles up from the abyss’’, as described by A. E. House- 
man. 

The question of why, in some individuals, this shift in 
ego cathexis is possible, making them more able to perform 
creative work, and also why they have a drive to do this 
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sort of thing, is a very difficult and complicated one. My 
answer, gleaned from intensive study of a number of artists 
seems to revolve around the individual personality and life 
history of the creator himself. In some creative patients 
studied there is more closeness to schizophrenia during the 
artistic process as described by Kris. Others seem driven 
by neurotic anxiety or narcissistic needs to cause these shifts 
in ego cathexis as an attempt at mastery. (1) In still others 
there is a constitutional genius factor that has not been clear- 
ly defined and they seem to be driven by some almost physio- 
logical urge such as in Mozart or other creative giants. Al- 
most all the artists can be classified in one of these three 
groups; either driven by creative genius from the biological 
furnace of the individual, or by a near schizophrenia causing 
temporary regressions and exhaustions of ego libido, or a less 
pathological and more neurotic anxiety driven process based 
on a constitutional ability to shift levels of ego cathexis in 
the production of art. 

The fact that creative inspiration appears as an active 
agent coming from somewhere else to the artist, leads directly 
to a discussion of passivity and the creative process. What 
is the relationship of creativity to passivity? Kris describes 
the artist as projecting the impulses which arise out of the 
id onto an external agent. This is a function of the self- 
regulated ego regression, resulting in projection followed by 
a passive reception of the impulses. Ferenczi, in his contribu- 
tion to the psychology of system constructions (7), gives a 
similar theory and explains the elaboration element, described 
by Kris as purposeful organization and intent to solve a prob- 
lem, as follows: a projection of irrational internal id 
strivings into the external world and then an attempt to 
rationalize the external order of the world, leaving no room 
for irrationality and inexplicable things; thus an attempt at 
order and control of the id strivings. 

There seem to be pregenital elements in artistie cre- 
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ativity, especially revolving around passive gratifications 
through the sense pereeptory apparatus. Thus the ego of 
the audience is permitted to regress and certain passive pre- 
genital gratifications are permitted under controlled con- 
ditions. In fact, in one sense the activity of the creator can 
be seen as a sort of self-feeding exercise where the creator 
projects impulses from the id, elaborates and orders them, 
and then enjoys his own work, incorporating through the 
sense perceptors the material which he has projected. One 
artist told me, ‘‘I try to keep in mind while I create that I 
wish to make a product I can look at, take in, and enjoy. 
This is true art’’. 
5. The sense of ‘free will’. The illusion that certain in- 
spirations are coming to the creator from the external world 
is closely connected also with the sense of ‘free will’. 
We have seen that the sense of ‘‘reality’’ is explicable in 
terms of cathexis of libido to the ego boundaries, and ability 
for creative expression involves a withdrawal of some of this 
cathexis, permitting the id elements to be projected in a dis- 
torted form. Similarly the notion of free will, which is closely 
bound up with the feeling of oneself as an independent 
autonomous individual, can be explained in terms of ego 
psychology. Here, again, we get from a sterile, philosophical 
opposition between ‘‘free will’’ and ‘‘determinism’’, which 
is an essentially verbal and insoluble one, to a characteriza- 
tion of the intuitive or physiological sense of free will as 
being a function of the healthy ego. Knight (12) calls at- 
tention to this subjective experience of ‘‘free will’’, a healthy 
ego feeling analogous to a healthy intuitive sense of ‘‘reali- 
ty’. It becomes a goal of psychotherapy for the individual 
to carry out ego-syntonie choices based on healthy motiva- 
tions. Conversely a feeling of pessimistic determinism can 
be seen as the ego’s recognition of its own weakness and sub- 
servience to its ‘‘three harsh masters’’. Lipton (14) is in 
agreement with this and explains how the feeling of freedom 
is based on ego strength and originates in the mastery of 
ego over id. 

Thus we see how several philosophical problems which 
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have been reduced to a seemingly hopeless status by modern 
semantic studies can be examined with new insight and un- 
derstandinng by the application of psychoanalytic concep- 
tions. 


912 S. Wood Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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The High and The Low 


by 
Engel Scott Nininger, M. D. 


1, 


In our culture, and perhaps in most, it is remarkable 
how many expressions and attitudes concerning such sub- 
jects as ambition, success, progress, and the like, are derived 
from high-low imagery. It has often been pointed out that 
our thinking is dominated by the idea of a linear movement 
forward or backward, closely connected with our concept of 
time; but if we discuss any line of advance at length—for 
example, the course of any person through life—we cannot 
avoid speaking also in terms of altitude. 

In the beginning one is high or low-born or at some level 
in between. Then one has more or less high hopes, stakes, 
aims, ete., which are either reached—after surmounting 
various obstacles—or of which one falls short. One may start 
‘at the bottom’’ and work up ‘‘to the top,’’ and the climb 
up the ladder of success is marked by many ups and downs. 
One’s shortcomings are noted, and people speak of the acme 
or pinnacle of one’s career. One may be considered a high 
flyer or high-flown, a high rider, ete. And one’s final post- 
tion or level or stature in society and the world is certain to 
be described in terms of height. 


2. 


Before hunting possible reasons for the injection of 
height imagery into our word-pictures of personal achieve- 
ment, it may be well to consider other thought categories 
which make abundant use of it. A moment’s reflection re- 
veals our immediate self-concepts as comprising one of these 
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categories. Not only what we do, but also what we are and 
what we feel, are talked about largely in high-low terms. We 
speak of our higher and lower selves, impulses, etc. We 
speak of lofty and high-minded or lowly and base motiva- 
tions. We may either be ‘‘big’’ about something, or ‘‘little.’’ 
We may be above doing certain things, but we can lower 
ourselves, we are above reproach or beneath contempt! To 
be very humiliated is to feel ‘‘small’’ or like ‘‘falling through 
the floor.’’ Even scientific terminology has fallen back on 
this deeply ingrained tendency in its attempts to describe 
man’s nature. Thus Freud identified the unconscious with 
“*the depths’’ and always put it at the bottom of his diagrams, 
while the ‘‘higher,’’ conscience components were assigned to 
a super-ego. Other examples could be found in English, as 
well as other languages, of the tendency to identify the 
better part of ourselves with the ‘‘higher’’ and the worse 
part with the ‘‘lower.’’ 

But we also use high-low dualism to describe quite dif- 
ferent aspects of ourselves: the opposites of euphoria and 
depression. Thus we are high-spirited, have a high time, get 
high (intoxicated with highballs), perform high jinks, etce.; 
we feel great, tremendous, tops, ‘‘on top of the world,’’ ete. ; 
or we get down in the dumps, low-spirited: we sink into the 
depths of despair. Among the former examples might be 
included terms like ‘‘high-wrought,’’ ‘‘high-strung,’’ ete. 
These are plainly a different kind of high and low than those 
associated with noble and mean. But they are like them in 
denoting aspects of ourselves we have learned to recognize 
and for some reason (since there is a reason for all, even 
trivial, things) have needed to describe in these terms. 


3. 


There is a third large category of important word- 
images which are built on the high-low, great-small dualism. 
This is the mass of expressions which describe various as- 
pects of authority and attitudes toward it. We may begin 
with the common authority-relationships of the workaday 
world. Wherever one is ‘‘on the seale’’ or ‘‘in the heap 
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there are usually others above (superiors) and below (m- 
feriors). Among the former are supervisors, superintendents, 
overseers, ete., and among the latter are subordinates, under- 
studies, substitutes and other types of wnderlings. One may 
rise in favor, fall from grace, butter wp to or lick the boots 
of his superior, who may or may not be high-handed but will 
in any event have the wpper hand. We have learned that 
high is used in a variety of expressions meaning ‘‘fine’’ or 
noble, but we also find it used to describe a different set of 
attributes sometimes attached to those in authority. One 
definition of high given by Webster is the following: ‘‘ Ar- 
rogant, haughty, boastful, unruly, angry.’’ In contrast, 
here is a now rare definition of low: ‘‘Humble in spirit; 
lowly; meek.’’ This sense is retained in gestures such as 
bowing the head, lowering one’s eyes or voice, ete. Other 
definitions of high which have authoritative connotations are 
the following: (1) ‘‘Extreme in advocacy or practice, esp. 
in matters of doctrine or ceremony; as, high Calvinist.’’ (2) 
‘*‘Long past; ancient; remote; as, high antiquity.’’ (3) ‘‘In- 
tellectually deep; profound.’’ 

The word big also is often used in reference to authority, 
e.g., big man, big wheel, big gun, big shot, ete. (1) We 
wonder if ‘‘big’’ used in this way—also the word great— 
does not imply recognition of earlier times when size had a 
more literal connection to authority, just as in the wall- 
drawings of the Egyptians and Babylonians the size of a 
man was directly related to his importance. Perhaps it plays 
a greater part even now than we generally realize, and under- 
neath the civilized dependency on brains and cleverness the 
power commanded by size in the jungle and the schoolyard 


1. In this, as in personal deseriptions such as ‘‘upright,*’ ‘‘upstand- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ereet,’’ ete., the obvious penis imagery is not overlooked, nor 
the tremendous importance penis size has been found to play in every 
boy’s feelings toward his father—and, historically, in men’s attitudes 
toward their chiefs and their gods, together with the images and monu- 
ments they have erected to them. Coupled with this, the urethral com- 
ponents of ambition might be mentioned. 
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still makes itself felt in our polite and civilized dealings with 
others. How often are ‘‘striking’’ or ‘‘imposing’’ men also 
big men? Perhaps a man can become ‘‘powerful’’ with 
greater ease if he happens also to be physically powerful, 
even though he never calls upon physical strength directly 
in his rise to power. Jt is hard to imagine a frail or tiny 
man running for president! 

Returning to the word high, we may note that histori- 
cally those ‘‘in high places’’ have often been so in a literal 
sense: we need only consider pulpits, magistrates’ benches, 
dictators’ balconies and executive suits. And the powerful 
have always known how to elevate and aggrandize themselves 
further by costumes and headpieces. The psychological ad- 
vantage of being higher than one’s conversant has long been 
recognized. 

Thrones, too, are usually well above ground level, and 
it is interesting to see how much we talk, or have talked, of 
kings and rulers in high-low terms. We address them as 
‘‘vyour Highness,’’ and describe them as ‘‘exalted.’’ Their 
orders arrive from ‘‘on high,’’ or ‘‘from above.’’ Much of 
the language of class struggle and the general relationship be- 
tween rulers and ruled is also clothed in these terms. The 
former reign over the lower classes with a light or heavy 
hand, now bearing down, now letting up, ete. The under- 
privileged, the underdogs, etc., may undergo a great deal, 
may submit. Or they may be oppressed or weighed upon 
until they rise up, topple their rulers, pull them down, and 
they fall, the government collapses. Or they may go under- 
ground, quietly undermine the government, ete. Such word 
games could be continued for paragraphs. 

Finally, we may turn to the ‘‘all-high,’ 


the ‘‘highest 


of the high’’: man’s gods. When there were many of them 
and some were not above sharing the earth with men they 
nevertheless occupied lofty vantage points such as Mt. 
Olympus, Mt. Meru (Brahma) and Mt. Kailas (Shiva). 
Others were already in the heavens and identical with sun, 
moon, stars, rain and thunder. Even the old animal gods 
were eventually projected onto the stars. And the lesser 
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cousins of the gods—giants, wizards and other powerful fig- 
ures of myths and fairy tales—are to be sought in tall castles 
atop hills, at the tip of a beanstalk, or over the rainbow. 
When the great sky fathers of the modern religions were 
born they dwelt in heaven where their voices were heard in 
thunder and their breath felt in the winds. Men were then 
fored to contact them through such devices as Jacob’s lad- 
der, or by ascending mountains (Sinai, Mount of Olives, 
the sacred mountains of the East, ete.). (2) The ‘‘high 
places’’ of the ancient Hebrews eventually turned into altars 
and temples. One of the wonders of the ancient world is 
the amazing amount of energy spent on pushing gigantic 
sacrificial altars and monuments skyward toward the gods. 
This ‘‘reaching upward,’’ still present in today’s cathedrals 
and church spires but now surpassed by the skyscrapers, was 
usually done in a conscious spirit of worship; but in the 
story of the tower of Babel ‘‘ ... whose top may reach 
unto heaven . . .’’ it seems to represent an overreaching am- 
bition, offensive in the sight of God. High-low verbalisms 
are used in this sense throughout the Old Testament. David 
sings: ‘‘Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty: 
neither do I exercise myself in things too high for me.”’ 
(Psalms 131:1). And in Psalm 138: ‘‘Though the Lord 
be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly: but the proud 
he knoweth afar off.’’ In Proverbs 21:4 we find the declara- 
tion: ‘‘An high look and a proud heart ... is sin.’”’ We 
have seen a similar use of high-low verbalisms in the section 
on self-evaluation. It is interesting that the division of 


2. One cannot help wondering whether the lure of fame and the ex- 
traordinary challenge to human endurance and skill are enough to ac- 
count for the remarkable self-destructive feats of mountain climbers 
that have so captured the admiration of the modern world. To the 
question ‘‘Why do you climb?’’ the dramatic answer ‘‘ Because it is 
there’’ is certainly impressive, but unlikely to satisfy a psychologist. 
Can part of the motivation be unconscious—and related to the upward- 
strivings herein found to be so important in the mental life of men? 
I shall not speculate on possible unconscious factors in the conquest 
of the air and of interstellar space. 
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ourselves into lower and higher parts also exists and has 
the same content in the theological universe: heaven and all 
that is good above and hell in the abyss. The position of 
the gods in this world is further expressed in terms like 
superhuman and supernatural. The visions, too, that men 
receive from these realms from time to time always arrive 
from above. (3) Finally, the images man has made of his 
gods have invariably been larger than himself or else fixed 
in a position above his head. He can then stretch up his 
hands, bow, kneel, or prostrate himself before them. It is 
unthinkable that a man could worship standing, with his 
god-image at his feet. 


4. 


We may pause now and review our material in the hope 
of finding common elements throughout which point to an 
underlying explanation of this wholesale application to other 
spheres of a terminology derived from the consideration of 
altitude. We know, of course, that even our most subtle 
abstrations are built out of very concrete action-word-images ; 
for example, the word subtle itself means ‘‘fine-spun.’’ We 
may further bring to this material an expectation, derived 
from the striking successes of psychoanalytic theory, that 
the origin of this as of other ways of viewing important as- 
pects of our lives should be looked for in the experiences of 
childhood. 

Examples have been collected of high-low verbalisms in 
three categories: personal ambition and achievement, per- 
sonal moral evaluations and feelings of euphoria and dejec- 
tion, attitudes toward authority figures. I know of no other 
uses of high-low imagery, apart from literal physiographic 
applications or applications to pitch, amount, etc., of any 
importance or emotional significance. (4) Now it is obvious 


3. And possibly the voices heard by psychotics—a suggestion given 
me by E. V. Nininger. 

4. A possible exception is the very important Anglo-Saxon word 
understand. This word, related to old Anglo-Saxon forstanden and 
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that these three categories are very closely related, and that 
some examples used in any one of them might just as well 
have been used in the other two. How one assesses oneself 
and others is closely related to one’s ambitions and achieve- 
ments, and both are inseparable from attitudes toward author- 
ity. But here a difficulty arises. Whether we concentrate 
on high or low, and in whichever category we look, we find 
the words used in very different ways. Thus “‘high’’ is 
sometimes used to denote positive upward strivings and 
sometimes to indicate overreaching and arrogance; some- 
times it indicates superior qualities and sometimes haughti- 
ness or ‘‘high-handedness.’’ The same is true of low. It 
may mean humble, respectful, ete., or ‘‘underhanded’’ and 
worthless. What is the reason for the application of these 
words to contradictory, at time almost opposite, meanings? 
And why have they come to expression in just these three 
related categories? 

The key to the explanation, which will have been obvious 
before this to any regular reader of these pages, lies in a 
further consideration of authority figures. We have long 
recognized that the relationship of the child to his parents, 
particularly his father, is transferred to the figures of 
authority that people his real adult world; and indeed this 
relationship retains such a hold on him he even resurrects it 
in another, illusory world. In addition, there is an extensive 
psychoanalytic literature dealing with the close inner rela- 
tionship between a man’s feelings toward his father and 
his ambitious strivings toward success, which at bottom 
means equaling or surpassing (5) the father, with corre- 


German verstehen, is usually taken to be derived from its literal mean- 
ing, to stand under, but its original sense has been lost. From an 
archaic meaning ‘‘to given attention or heed,’’ we may wonder if it 
may not refer to learning by standing before or under (‘‘at the feet 
of’’) a teacher or parent. At the deepest level ‘‘to understand’’ prob- 
ably means to receive an insight into the realm of forbidden knowl- 
edge accessible to parents. 

5. This word neatly combines both the upward and the linear move- 


ments, 
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sponding feelings of triumph or guilt. It is this fundamental 
relationship of child to father, to parents, to the whole adult 
world, that is at the basis of our need to divide the world 
into the high and the low, the great and the small. When 
we are children (underfoot) nearly everything is ‘‘above 
our heads’’—not only physically but in the sense in which 
the expression is ordinarily used. The world is run by the 
figures who tower above us, dominate us absolutely, are 
either harsh or benevolent, with seemingly unattainable tal- 
ents, inscrutable ways, forbidden knowledge and pleasures. 
No wonder our ‘‘higher selves’’ are so elusive! They are 
nothing else than the idealized adult selves we are asked to 
and long to become as children but which we never quite 
attain because we can never fulfill what is required of us— 
the suppression of all we then are! Thus our ‘‘lower selves’’ 
remain. And since we remain children after all even though 
we have attained the level of the adults who once seemed so 
high, we find other, higher figures to ‘‘look up to’’—even 
unto heaven. 


The reason for the use of either ‘‘high’’ or ‘‘low’’ to 
express quite opposite attitudes and feelings is now obvious. 
This is nothing more nor less than the expression of ambiva- 
lence from both the parental and the child’s side. Thus 
‘*high’’ imagery may be used to denote both kindness and 
suppression, (just as the word superior is used in two quite 
different ways), and on the child’s side it describes both 
imitation of and challenge of the parent; while low-under 
expressions are used to describe both submission and rebel- 
lion, the virtue of humility and the sin of unworthy behavior. 
All the ambivalences of parent-child relationships here find 
expression. 


Children are the original underlings—in a world of high 
and mighty adults. And the constant impression of their 
littleness becomes indissolubly attached to the other all- 
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| important impressions of that period which live on in their 
later attempts to describe themselves and the world around. 


121 Westchester Ave. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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From A Possible Bookt 


by 


Herbert Feinstein 


THE DARK WOOD: 


My years of illness never mend 

My dreams undreamt and sleep unslept; 
Or fancies unacted and tears unwept. 
With inept gestures 

The festering childhood knows no end. 


Manhood upon me lies ahead 

Clouded by dread memories, forgotten yet. 
Recurrence assured: rememberers forget. 
The man forgives but the child lives 
With shrouded head 

In the dark wood, weeping on his bed. 


PSYCHOSEMANTICS : 


Insatiety: a variety of insecurity 
Rhymes with anxiety 

And sounds like what it means — 
Gaps and abysses. 

Insatiableness is too loaded, too rich; 
And unsated recalls bony boys in immaturity 
Not quite able to call the bluff 

Of witch-bitchy misses. 

But insatiety is when you just plain 
Can’t get enough 

(Of the stuff). 


‘Excerpts from a possible book to be called Zn Analysis. 


A 
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ELEGY ON A PERSONAL PRONOUN: 


We walked together once 

Then is not now. 

The grey stone reads, ‘‘She died.’’: 
I disavow. 


Though I see you’ve gone 
You did not say goodby. 
It was not you who died, 
No: it was I. 


Dept. of Speech 
Univ. of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


EDITORIAL FOOTNOTE 


Perhaps an occasional departure from conventional ways needs no 
justification. As analysts we become aware that some analysands break 
out into poetry instead of dreams. I select some from among a lot 
that came to hand on a morning when I, following on reflections stir- 
red into being by Rudolf Eksteins remarks on ‘‘Interpretation,’’ had 
come to the view that Winnicotts ‘‘true self’’ that comes into such 
fruitless conflict with the ‘‘care-taker self’’ was to be explained as 
the imageless affect self. Such being the case it seemed to follow 
that an important aim of existence is given in the effort the imageless 
self makes to acquire an image. These poems seemed to throw some 
light on the supposition. 


Ekstein: Nature of the Interpretative Proess. A paper presented 
at the Topeka Psychoanalytic Society June 23, 1956 to be published. 


Winnicott: Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 36:18, 1955 
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Leonardo da Vinci's 


Artistic Productivity and Creative Sterility 


by 
Ernest Zierer, Ph.D.* 


and 
Edith Zierer** 


Leonardo da Vinci’s personality appears to be fully as 
enigmatic and ‘‘romantic’’ as his Mona Lisa’s smile. Judging 
from the number and variety of treatises, he proved to be a 
challenge, equally strong, to the historian, art critic, the 
novelist, and psychological investigator. 

We, too, were lured by this challenge, and this, despite 
the fact, or perhaps precisely because of it, that our ‘‘non 
artistic’’ approach to creative work, (47, 48) compels us to 
dispense with historical data for our key statements and re- 
duces the essential sources of our investigation to the few 
finished and undamaged paintings, which are undisputably 
Leonardo’s. 

To paraphrase Freud, (6) ‘‘If such an undertaking... 
does not yield definite results, then the blame for it is not 
to be laid to the faulty or inadequate method of a non- 
artistic evaluation of creative activity, but to the vague and 
fragmentary material . .. it is therefore only the authors 
who forced the ‘creative therapy method’ to furnish expert 
opinions on such insufficient material, who are responsible for 


the failure.’ 


*Director of the Creative Therapy Department, Hillside Hospital, Glen 
Oaks, N. Y. (Med. Dir. Joseph S. A. Miller). 
**Associate lirector of the Creative Therapy Department, Hillside Hos- 


pital. 
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The omission of ‘‘left by tradition about this person’’ is 
intentional and may serve as a starting point for a brief out- 
line of our approach to creative expression. In principle 
we prefer to forego the use of information about the artist 
as a ‘‘person’’ since our basic conclusions are drawn from 
his art work; or to be more specific: not from descriptions, 
reconstructions or copies of the work of art, but from the 
original ‘‘as is’’. In the case of Leonardo da Vinci, this 
makes for a serious restriction: The ‘‘Last Supper’’, for in- 
stance, has to be excluded from our investigation, since al- 
most every vestige of the original painting is destroyed; nor 
can we use his unfinished easel pictures for an assessment of 
his art work; and only to a certain extent can his drawings, 
cartoons and caricatures be used as sources of material. In 
fact, the salient points of our conclusions will be based mainly 
on his ‘‘Mona Lisa’’, the ‘‘Madonna of the Grotto’’, ‘‘Saint 
Anna and the Virgin and Infant Christ’’, ‘‘John the Bap- 
tist’’, and the few other paintings in churches and galleries 
which we know from immediate experience. 

The immediacy of experience cannot be over-emphasized, 
as will be seen presently. The first hand impression received 
from the original painting is our only equivalent for authen- 
tic data on the painter, on which psychoanalytic investigation 
of the artist’s personality rests. 

Within the space of an essay our ‘‘data’’ cannot be 
demonstrated. As a frame of reference for the present 
study, a brief survey of the basic tenets and methods of pro- 
cedure of what is now known as ‘‘Creative Therapy’’, will 
have to suffice. 

The theory of a ‘‘non artistic’’ approach to creative ac- 
tivity was stimulated by the following observations: 1) that 
certain works of art (of all periods and regardless of the 
multiplicity of ‘‘artistic’’ expression e.g. style, technique, 
ete.) conveyed the same impression of an unmistakable or- 
ganic entity; 2) that other works of art (executed often by 
the same artists) impressed one as lifeless composites; 3) 
that a third group of art work (again regardless of trend, 
composition, ete.) conveyed both experiences: one part of 
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the painting carried the feeling of completeness, unity, in- 
tegration of the color elements while other sections—intended 
to express the same artistic idea—actuated the experience of 
chaotic disconnection, disintegration of the color interrela- 
tion; 4) that the degree or intensity, the ‘‘level’’ of integra- 
tion - or disintegration - was by no means uniform and that 
the ‘‘tension’’ between the colors which determines the quality 
of the integrative interrelation was independent of the hue, 
brilliance and saturation of the colors. 


Subsequent work with ‘‘artists’’ of all categories, pro- 
fessionals, amateurs, and children (normal and abnormal) 
brought convincing evidence that while content and form is 
accessible to conscious control, the painter cannot will in- 
tegrative or disintegrative results. Moreover our experimen- 
tation satisfied us fully that the intensity—the level of inte- 
gration or disintegration—is completely independent of 
technical skill, originality or talent: in short, extraneous 
to everything which we are inclined to connect with artistic 
endeavors. 


This phenomenon of a ‘‘non artistic’’ creative ability 
is also the reason why the question will be sidestepped here 
as to what special gifts and predispositions, what psycho- 
logical proclivities, made a certain personality type, like 
Leonardo, choose the career of an artist. Consequently we 
will not discuss the concept of sublimation, or of typical 
patterns of conflict which are characteristic of the profes- 
sional artist Leonardo da Vinci, but instead will concern 
ourselves with the mechanisms of his creative productivity 
or sterility. 


Within the space of this paper the level of integration, 
the creative strength of Leonardo’s preserved paintings can- 
not be adequately described. The difficulty is this: each 
color in any painting is actually a composite of innumerable 
color particles, to which every brushstroke, the strength, di- 
rection and manner of application gives further variance of 
shadings. The aggregated qualities which determine such 
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a color particle interrelation cannot be conveyed of course 
by a mere enumeration of color masses. 

Also, the communication of the ‘‘creative’’ content of 
Leonardo’s or any other individual’s art work by means of 
photographs would be quite unsatisfactory, since in com- 
mercial printing, the reproduction of the specificity of color 
nuances is rarely controlled to a point where the special 
properties of the original paintings are completely retained. 

Since we cannot really define (or within the space of 
this paper properly describe) the impression of ‘‘standard’’ 
integrated (or else disintegrated) paintings, and it is not 
feasible to demonstrate our criteria, even if inadequately, 
by reproductions of Leonardo’s work, a purely theoretical 
and very summary explanation of our concept of the artistic 
and creative process in general will have to suffice. 

The observation that in one and the same painting a 
purposefully directed color organization and an interrela- 
tion which is not subject to conscious control takes place 
simultaneously, led us to believe that psychoanalytic think- 
ing is directly applicable to our concept of the mechanisms 
of creative activity. Some of the ideas which presented them- 
selves will be mentioned in random order. 1) It occurred to 
us that creativity, as we formulated it, has not much more 
in common with the art of painting, than verbalization has 
with the art of oratory; in other words that painting activity 
(interrelation of colors) can be approached—and made use 
of—in the same general sense as psychoanalysis utilizes verb- 
al production (word contexts): to explore both the more or 
less consciously contrived thought organizations (composition 
of color elements) and the unconsciously motivated emo- 
tional contents (the degree of integration or disintegration 
of the color elements). 2) The idea then crystallized that 
probably the interpretation of creative art (if not followed 
up by associations) is often so contradictory because art 
appreciation is under the sway of the ‘‘censorship’’ of an idea- 
centered way of thinking which in turn is the product of 
the onlooker’s cultural background, the variables of the 
teachings of his environment. 3) We proposed that this 
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‘‘censorship’’ could be eliminated if the ‘‘basic rule’’, on 
which psychoanalytic investigation rests, were also applied 
to color communication: to experience emotional contents 
without conscious selection of (artistic) impressions. 4) 
Along the same line we postulated that the ‘‘royal road’’ to 
those fundamental experiences which motivate (unconscious) 
creative expression is the recognition of the intensity of 
color contact, color relatedness (the drive to integrate) and 
the degree of chaotic fragmentation of the color interrelation 
(the propensity to disintegrate). 

From here on we made an attempt to systematically 
apply the tenets of psychoanalytic theory to our empirical 
findings. Our point of departure were the following pos- 
tulates: 1) The capacity to ‘‘integrate’’—in creative work, 
as in our life pattern—is a function of our ego and is geared 
to its strength and the extension of its boundaries. 2) An 
impairment or inadequacy of integrative functioning dis- 
cernible in the individual’s creative activity may lead there- 
fore to conclusions as to his total functional capacity. 3) 
The schematic representation of such creative activity (in 
chronological order) may serve as a ‘‘personality diagram’’ 
and permit a quantitative and qualitative evaluation of the 
painter’s (progressive or regressive) emotional integration. 
(The scoring rates are gauged to a standardized ‘‘ Tension 
Seale’’). 4) The general ‘‘level’’ of the graph and the ratio 
of integrated and disintegrated paintings will permit a clas- 
sification in terms of integrative (or ego) strength or weak- 
ness and thus make possible the integrative rating of various 
personality types, (26, 27, 49, 52). 

In the case of Leonardo da Vinci our ‘‘integration 
graph’’ is fragmentary. Not only the scarcity of research 
material is a handicap, but also the fact that most of the 
existing paintings stem from the mature man’s brush and 
none of them reveal the gropings of his earliest youth. The 
psychogram therefore does not show an integrative ‘‘de- 
velopment’’ in the strict sense of the word, only its end re- 
sults and we can but conjecture whether Leonardo’s inte- 
grative performance took a steady course or showed marked 
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fluctuations or else impairment in terms of sterile stagnation. 

And yet, it is not too far fetched to assume that such a 
creative stagnation did exist. Karl Woerman for instance 
mentions (46) that both Paulus Jovius and Lomazzo had 
recorded how few of Leonardo’s paintings had ever been 
completed. Freud (7) also quotes Lomazzo with reference 
to the ‘‘familiar inability of Leonardo to finish his works’’. 
Also in other handbooks and biographies which we may choose 
for this purpose almost at random, we find statements like 
these (25): ‘‘It was a reproach against Leonardo, in his 
own time that he began many things and finished few; that 
his magnificent designs and projects, whether in art or 
mechanics, were seldom completed,’’ or (29) ‘‘he altered 
and retouched without ceasing. His chief aim seems to 
have been not so much to complete a work as to retain a 
power of correcting and improving it’’. 

On the other hand, all these hand books and biographies 
bring also ample evidence that quite early in Leonardo’s 
career there were at least indications of a high integrative 
potential. True, we stated initially that our key conclusions 
will not be based on historic data, but since our own in- 
vestigations convinced us that da Vinci had reached creative 
maturity, we feel that we may use these historic testimonies 
for the corroboration of our findings. The more so since 
it is our conviction that 1) the essence of creativity i.e., ele- 
ment integration and disintegration is not a new nor is it an 
unknown experience (it proved traceable in prehistoric and 
contemporary, in oriental and occidental art productions) 
and 2) that these elementary experiences went without recog- 
nition for the same reason as (until Freud’s bold crusade) 
the ‘‘unconscious’’ itself had been bypassed, but 3) that 
these experiences influenced ‘‘unconsciously’’ and decisively 
the historic and esthetic art evaluation and thus made for 
slogans such as ‘‘l’art pour l’art’’ or ‘‘es kommt nicht auf 
das ’was’, sondern auf das ‘wie’ an”’ ete. 


We consider therefore Vasari’s appreciatory remarks 
on Leonardo’s ‘‘maniera moderna’’ as of secondary impor- 
tance. But we take great stock in his aneedote (true or 
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untrue) that Verocchio, impressed and mortified by the 
youthful Leonardo’s superior talent manifested in the figure 
of the angel (in the ‘‘Baptism of Christ’’) abjured painting 
once and for all. We assume that this anecdote is based 
precisely on this: the intuitive recognition on the part of 
Leonardo’s contemporaries, that in addition to the ‘‘maniera 
moderna’’ (developed later) his early art works conveyed 
the feeling of intense, of high level integration. Decisive 
for us is moreover that the mature Leonardo’s paintings 
furnish convincing evidence that the integrative high spots 
which we recognize in his angel (of Verocchio’s ‘‘ Baptism 
of Christ’’) and in his ‘‘ Annunciation’”’ or in the (unfinished) 
‘* Adoration of the Magi’’ in the Uffizzi, for instance, are not 
merely a ‘‘flash in the pan’’ but are—as will be demon- 
strated later—indications of a temporary ‘‘ breaking through’’ 
of his creative capacities which permitted at that time a 
‘‘matching’’ of outer and inner motivations, that is, of con- 
scious artistic strivings and unconscious creative drives. 

The question which presents itself then is this: Why 
is it that the artistic reputation of the young Leonardo and an 
evaluation of his early creative ability must rest on so un- 
certain a basis, on unfinished fragments and works reduced 
to ruin? In other words: why did he alter and retouch with- 
out end and hence complete almost nothing? What made him 
experiment so recklessly that he himself doomed his work to 
perdition? In short why did he mutilate his work and thus 
perform a symbolic castration? 

We are even more seriously handicapped by an analysis 
in absentia (i.e., the absence of paintings produced in struc- 
tured experimental situations) than psychoanalytic investi- 
gation is. True, the analyst cannot support interpretations 
of da Vinci’s paintings by his free associations, but there 
was at least one documented infantile memory which Freud 
could take as a starting point: the vulture phantasy. We 
cannot use this phantasy (be it vulture or kite) as a basis 
of our deductions, and it would be likewise inconsistent 
to attempt an interpretation of Leonardo’s paintings via 
the subject matter, such as following up Freud’s analysis 
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(6) (German edition) of the first draft for St. Anne. 

Lacking therefore the results of our ‘‘ Reactivation Tests’’ 
(50, 53), (a reenactment of early infantile developmental 
vicissitudes) we cannot satisfactorily answer the question 
why Leonardo’s experimentation became an end in itself 
and took the place of creative production; but we feel certain 
that he did use his artistic versatility for the repression of 
creative expression. 

In paraphrasing Freud (8) once again (translating love 
and hate as the faculty to integrate and disintegrate) we 
intend to show that ‘‘His affects were controlled and sub- 
jected to the investigation impulse. He neither integrated 
nor disintegrated but questioned himself whence does that 
arise which he was to integrate and disintegrate and what 
does it signify; ... ”’’ and another paragraph ‘‘The trans- 
formation of psychic (creative) motive power into the dif- 
ferent forms of activity is perhaps as little convertible with- 
out loss, as in the case of physical forces’’. 

If we continue to equate love and hate with the bipolar 
tendencies manifest in art activity, it is of little significance 
for our purpose whether Leonardo’s aphorism (30) ‘‘For 
nothing can be either loved or hated unless it is first known’’, 
or the maxim which Freud quotes (31) ‘* ... For verily 
great love springs from great knowledge of the beloved ob- 
ject, and if you little know it you will be able to love it only 
little or not at all’’ whether this philosophy is influenced by 
Nickolas of Cusa’s (Cusanus’) teachings. The fact remains 
that Leonardo accepted it as his ethic and esthetic principle 
and when he states that ‘‘intellectual passion drives out 
sexuality’? (32) we may assume that he did not only drive 
out sexuality but also succeeded in temporarily repressing 
his creative ability. (in Theodore Reik’s memoirs on Freud 
(42) we find a reference to ‘‘scientific creativeness ran dry’’ 
in consequence of an emotional—sexual—contflict. ) 

We do not intend to rehash the findings of the historians 
and psychological investigators. Leonardo’s ‘‘speculative 
and dilatory tendencies’’, his ‘‘tragic pursuit of perfection’’ 
are well documented. There is a profusion of data proving 
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how his investigation impulse sidetracked him and prevented 
him from following up his discoveries and/or completing his 
inventions. 

What we do intend to show is that Leonardo also used 
his artistic talent to (borrowing again from Freud) ‘‘trans- 
mute his (creative) passion into inquisitiveness’’. We refer 
to the evtraordinary number of sketches and studies as con- 
trasted with the few completed paintings and propose that 
here also he pursued and perfected abstract ‘‘Knowledge’’; 
that his studies of the laws of light, of proportion and per- 
spective became an end in themselves, in other words, that 
artistic investigation became a substitute for creative ac- 
tivity. 

Naturally neither a prodigious production of drawings, 
nor theoretizing need be ‘‘symptomatic’’,—if they do not 
lead in a compulsive manner to the outlining of more prob- 
lems, in short if they are followed up by creative action. 
They may be ‘‘normal’’ character traits, besides, and from 
our point of view most important: emphasis on composition- 
al or configurational experimentation or preference for linear 
drawing need not bar true creative activity in terms of in- 
tegration. There are drawings which convey the same as 
paintings, the feeling of oneness, of relatedness, of intense 
high level integration. But this is just the point: they are 
drawings, finished products (although executed in a technique 
different from ‘‘painting’’) and not mere drafts for some- 
thing intended to be carried out later—perhaps never. A 
**sketch’’, if disintegrated—as most of Leonardo’s sketches 
are for all the ingenuity and mastery of technique—is not 
evidence of a ‘‘breaking through’’ of disintegrative tenden- 
cies; it is merely a preparatory, an unfinished act, which by 
the very fact of its incompleteness obstructs, represses an 
expression of both the integrative and disintegrative forces. 

In the following we will disregard the differentiation be- 
tween experimental planning (sketch) and a creative activity 
meant to be completed (drawing). We will discuss instead 
the possibilities of pen and pencil, charcoal and other line 
drawings in terms of integration and disintegration. 
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Needless to say that there are a great number of technical 
variants. However they can be broken down into three 
main trends (1) The drawing is treated as an achromatic 
painting, i.e. we find as many shadings and half tones, as 
many nuances as in a chromtic rendering of the subject 
matter. (2) and (3) lime drawings proper: either pre- 
dominance of a ‘‘solid, geometric’’ contour or of ‘‘model- 
ling’’ lines. 

From a ‘‘creative’’ point of view the solid undifferen- 
tiated contour drawing is no more than an outline of an 
idea and in this sense a ‘‘sketch’’. There is merely an in- 
tellectual relation between the unmodulated contour and the 
enclosed white area. Our experience supplies by way of 
reconstruction the missing functional elements, but actually 
the outline and the enclosed shape are neither integrated nor 
disintegrated. 

In contrast the ‘‘modulated’’ line-drawing has all the pos- 
sibilities of creative expression, it is, in a way a condensed 
achromatic painting. <A thickening or roughening in one 
part of the line, lightness of touch in the other gives the 
impression of an ‘‘invisible modelling’’ to the outline which 
in turn gives the enclosed unpainted area the achromatic 
shadings and nuances, the—imperceptible—color elements 
which are decisive for integration and disintegration. 

Taking up once more the topic of an artist’s preference 
for a specific technique, the achromatic painting and also the 
‘*modulated’’ outline drawing may be considered as a de- 
scriptive unhampered ‘‘graphic’’ representation of an object 
(realistic or abstract) providing the ‘‘elements’’ for integra- 
tion and disintegration through visible or invisible modelling 
and shadings. While in contrast the solid geometric contour 
may be likened to a synopsis of content and form, to an 
abstract definition of the subject matter which as a form of 
intellectualization precludes the expression of an emotional 


content. 
It does not seem too far fetched to assume that a per- 


sonality with a ‘‘reasoning mania’’ (9) like Leonardo’s 
would naturally tend towards using a technique which re- 
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duces the subject matter to an intellectual formula: the solid 
geometric outline; a technique moreover which insures 
against dangerous spontaniety and thus can be used effec- 
tively for the repression of creative activity. In this con- 
nection it seems no mere coincidence that in Leonardo’s 
‘*Notebooks’’ the ‘‘Definition of the Nature of the Line’’ 
(33) is listed within the chapter of ‘‘mathematics’’. To him 
‘*A line is of three kinds, namely, straight, curved and bent, 
and it has neither breadth, height nor depth’’ (34). And 
when he wonders (35) ‘‘which is better—to draw from na- 
ture or from the antique? And which is more difficult—the 
lines or the light and shade’’, we may take it for granted 
that it is in terms of: (36) ‘‘ Whether it is possible to give 
the contours of the shadows clear-cut and precise boun- 
daries’’. In other words that it refers to painting (chromatic 
and achromatic) and not to drawing. 

We propose that Leonardo’s ‘‘blind spot’’ as to the 
creative possibilities of this artistic modality was due to an 
integrative ‘‘block’’. It would have been too threatening 
to him to conceive of a drawing as a ‘“‘creative’’ medium 
in its own right. We assume that he theoretized about paint- 
ing in order to avoid creative expression and that he avoided 
theoretizing about drawing (except in terms of linear per- 
spective) because it might have led him to the realization 
that via the modulated line his drawings could become more 
‘*notations’’. 

We conclude with Freud: ‘‘ According to the slight in- 
dications in Leonardo’s personality’’ (the indications given 
by his sketches and painting) ‘‘we would place him nearer 
that neurotic type which we designate as the ‘obsessive type’ 
and we would compare his investigations with the ‘reason- 
ing mania’ of neurotics and his inhibitions with the so called 
‘abulias’ of the same’’. We concur also (paraphrasing 
Freud) that ‘‘investigation becomes to some extent compul- 
sive and substitutive of integrative activity’’ (11) and as 
a transcription for his integrative impotence: ‘‘To the in- 
tegrative repressions which made it so strong. . .’’ (the in- 
‘it pays homage by avoiding all occupa- 


than 


tellectual interest ) 
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tion with integrative themes’’ i.e., creative means of ex- 
pression. 

The dynamics of this phenomenon are difficult to re- 
construct. To do this, quoting once more Freud (12) ‘‘we 
would have to have a view into the psychic development of 
his first childhood years’’. In terms of our approach we 
would need the equivalent to free associations to past and 
current events: his responses to our creative therapy tests. 
Lacking this material we can attempt a reconstruction of 
Leonardo’s personality diagram only by synthesizing the 
integration profiles at our disposal (of normal and abnormal 
artists and dilettantes). 

These psychograms register and schematize integrative 
or else disintegrative responses to experimental situations 
which are so structured that they reactivate developmental 
frustrations and activate recurrent environmental stresses 
by means of restrictions and/or directives as to color, form, 
compositional elements, ete. (50, 51, 52, 53). It is decisive 
for the test results whether or not and on what level the 
individual is capable of integrating, or rather re-integrating 
these experimental representatives of past and present outer 
demands and/or inner needs. 

It is conceivable that nature or fortuitous circumstances 
may set the stage—without formal therapy or structured 
experiences—for such a reactivation of past developmental 
difficulties which in turn may lead to an activation and reso- 
lution of present day conflicts. Spontaneous recoveries do 
occur or in keeping with Fenichel’s discourse on ‘‘spontane- 
ous cures’’ (4) remissions, in the sense of a temporary 
complete abatement of all signs of conflict ‘‘until revoked’’, 
may be brought about by the ‘‘fulfillment of certain con- 
ditions which according to the history of the individual, have 
assumed a reassuring significance to him’’. 

Convinced that such a remission did take place—on the 
strength of evidence inherent in ‘‘Mona Lisa’’, ‘St. Anne”’ 
ete.—we set out to find indicators of a ‘‘spontaneous reac- 


tivation’’ of those conditions which may have led to a— 
temporary—abatement of Leonardo’s integrative ‘‘block’’. 
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We took our lead from those integration diagrams which 
are characterized by strong obsessive-compulsive traits and 
by a rationalized inactivity or intellectual activity, which 
partially or completely obstructed spontaneous creative ex- 
pression. In these cases, we found that two out of the bat- 
tery of seventy Creative Therapy Tests proved to be most 
provocative and effective. 

As all our tests, these experimental situations are based 
on the following concept of the creative process: The pro- 
cess starts with the perception of artistic stimuli (realistic 
or abstract, technical, compositional, or others) which fol- 
lowing the path of ‘‘thematic’’ connections and associative 
processes ‘‘matches’’ with memories of reactions to past 
stimuli (not necessarily ‘‘artistic’’). These conscious and 
preconscious impressions, in turn, are led to deeper strata 
and according to their stimulus, their ‘‘tension’’ value, arouse 


into activity unconscious impulses; they mobilize — to a 
different degree — integrative or disintegrative tendencies 


which, in surging to the surface may ‘‘bind’’ or ‘‘decompose’’ 
the original ideational content. 

The significance and feeling tone of a particular sub- 
ject matter is by no means constant and—needless to say— 
its reality value and symbolic motive force varies from in- 
dividual to individual. We believe however that there are 
categories of stimulus themes which are especially apt to be 
invested with feeling and significance by certain personality 
types. They act as agents provocateurs in actuating intense 
color tensions which may promote or inhibit the discharge 
of integrative (or disintegrative) energy. 

Our charts show that in the case of personality types 
such as we have reconstructed for Leonardo the introduction 
of the following two ‘‘agents provoeateurs’’ proved to be 
the most effective. 

The technical structure of these particular stimuli can- 
not be described here except for the brief indication that 
(1) the request to attempt a change in the painting tech- 
nique, a modification that is of the ‘‘individual style’’, of 
the habitual mode of expression, produces the most violent 
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reactions, and (2) that the directive to represent a subject 
matter (realistically or symbolically) which stands for a 
strongly cathected social moral issue (be it ego syntonic or 
ego dystonic) may (a) completely block the painter (evidence 
of ambivalence) or (b) may stimulate him to use a ‘‘recur- 
rent theme’’ for creative ‘‘catharsis’’, for the release of an 
especially strong integrative (or disintegrative) discharge. 

Naturally, also outside the controlled therapeutic situ- 
ation some detail of the subject matter can be weighted with 
emotional valences the influence of which will be spotted 
then in the individual’s creative and artistic development. 
In the following we intend to outline the hypothesis that in 
the case of Leonardo da Vinci both the development of his 
singular style, the ‘‘sfumato technique’’ and the pursuance 
of a recurrent theme, the ‘‘ LLeonardesque smile’’ had been of 
equal influence as ‘‘reactivation mechanisms’’. We propose, 
in other words, that these artistic manifestations of deeper 
contents were those ‘‘agents provocateurs’’ which facilitated 
a revival of the causative factors of his creative inhibitions 
and had helped towards their—temporary—resolution. 

Our preliminary proposition was that Leonardo used 
both art and science for his ‘‘reasoning mania’’ and thus as 
an intellectual defense. We propose that every word of 
one of the passages of Abraham’s (1) description of the anal 
character applies to this period of Leonardo’s obsessive-com- 
pulsive ‘‘uncreative’’ activity: His perseverence used in 
unproductive ways; the pedantic preoccupations with the 
external form which outweighed his interest in the reality of 
the thing, his tendency to postpone every action. In this 
connection also Popham (39) may be quoted who refers to 
Leonardo’s passion of hoarding. 

Next we may speculate that he could have used these 
traits (the ‘‘symptoms’’ of which we see in his sketching, as 
a repressive defense measure precisely because one specific 
subject matter had been invested with a meaning and sig- 
nificance incompatible with the standards of his ego or 
which aroused such deeply ambivalent emotions that it had 
to be kept out of consciousness. 
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We intend to show in the following that the ‘‘smile’’, 
termed ‘‘Leonardesque’’, may have assumed the symbolic 
value of those past developmental contingencies the entrance 
of which into consciousness had to be avoided at any cost. 
We will also submit the theory that just because this subject 
matter had to be rejected (and was repressed by means of 
sketehes) it exercised an unconscious ‘‘thematic’’ attraction 
and thus established connections which eventually permitted 
it to evade censorship (via painting). 

If we give credit to Vasari, we find early traces of this 
motif in Leonardo’s very first artistic attempts, in the ‘‘ heads 
of women who laugh’’. We can also use for this theory 
Freud’s quotation of W. Pater’s statement (following a 
description of Mona Lisa’s smile) (15): ‘‘From childhood 
we see this image defining itself on the fabric of his 
dream ...’’ aS meaning that the theme strove for creative 
expression. We find other scattered references to the 
‘Leonardesque smile’’ in the description of his early Ma- 
donnas (the Bennois Madonna, the Madonna of the Annun- 
ciation and of the Adoration). Also the very fact that the 
characteristics of this smile are used as criteria of an ‘‘orig- 
inal’’ Leonardo, or as evidence that he had added at least 
the finishing touches to a figure, seems to support our theory 
that the importance of Leonardo’s fascination by a smiling 
woman had been recognized. 

Kris, (28) states: ‘‘It no longer seems doubtful that 
what a man has experienced during infancy or childhood 
(particularly if experience is not restricted to external 
events but includes patterns of conflicts and their solution) 
may influence as a recurrent theme (or as a defense against 
it) his thought processes, his dreams and his artistic crea- 
tions’’. 

We suggest that in his early paintings Leonardo may 
have pursued this recurrent theme and that it may have 
broken through time and again later on, but that he took 
care to defend against it, by means of his self-defeating work 
procedure. Doerner’s (2) comments seem to us a gross 
understatement: ‘‘Leonardo was devoted to technical ex- 
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perimentation, particularly in oils and many of his canvases 
have suffered ...’’). We also propose that Antonina Val- 
lentin’s (44) quotation from Leonardo’s notebook as to the 
unexpected effect on the ‘‘lovers of art’’ of the ‘‘unsaintly 
smile’’ (as she calls it) with which he endowed his saints 
could be used as an interpretation why Leonardo had to 
destroy this smile. It seems conceivable that it may have 
been a projection of Leonardo’s own impulses when he re- 
lates (according to Vallentin): ‘‘I have had the experience 
of making a picture representing something holy, which has 
been acquired by someone who fell in love with it, and de- 
sired to remove the attributes of saintliness so as to be able 
to kiss it without fear. But in the end conscience overcame 
desire, and the enamoured person found himself compelled 
to remove the picture from his house’’. 

Leonardo removed this unsaintly smile from his saints 
by a) destroying his paintings through technical experi- 
mentation, b) by avoidance of this theme; his preference for 
the jerky strokes of pen drawing was an ideal medium for 
the application of solid geometrical contours and hence the 
best way for undoing the finesses of the ‘‘smile’’ and c) 
by giving it a different and to him acceptable meaning in 
his ‘‘achromatic paintings’’ or by the use of ‘‘modelling 
lines’’; to quote once more Vallentin (45) ‘‘Whenever he 
took up a pencil and idly sketched a profile, it had always 
been the same profile, that of Salai - before Salai came 
into his life’’. Following Freud’s conclusion as to Leonar- 
do’s latent or ‘‘ideal’’ homosexuality we could suspect that 
his sketching actually may have had a double determinant: 
(1) the satisfaction of his ‘‘investigation impulse’’ and, (2) 
the need to express a secondary recurrent theme, the symbol 
of an ‘‘ideal’’ (i.e., acceptable) homosexuality which was 
reserved mainly for sketching precisely because sketching 
served as a defense again unacceptable ‘‘creative’’ i.e., for- 
bidden libidinal impulses. 

But it seems that the mechanisms he had used for the 
better part of his life for the repression of his intergrative 
capacities ceased to function as impregnable methods of 
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defense when he was in his middle forties. As Freud (16) 
states: ‘‘At the zenith of his life at the age of the first 
fifties, at the time when the sex characteristics of women 
have already undergone a regressive change, and when the 
libido in men not infrequently ventures into an energetic 
rise, a new transformation came over him’’. 

We suggest that the beginnings of a transition period 
(preparatory to the admission into consciousness of the 
ambiguous importance of the one smiling woman who mat- 
tered) may be detected when he gave up his preference for 
pen drawing and other harsh media and began to use red 
chalk more frequently (according to Popham (40) he used 
by 1492-94 red chalk exclusively) and later black chalk, the 
soft flow of which makes for lightly shaded surfaces and 
modulated lines, in other words, when he switched to a me- 
dium which led him technically away from his solid un- 
modulated contours. 

Another indication of a transition may be construed 
from the reports that it was likewise during this period that 
he started to write more steadily on his Trattato della Pit- 
tura, the theoretical groundwork for his sfumato technique 
which is an abnegation of the harsh line-drawings. (At any 
rate one of his manuscripts, the treatise on light and shade 
contains the note: ‘‘on the 23rd day of April 1490 I com- 
menced this book . .’’). Woerman (46) - to mention only 
one source - condenses Leonardo’s doctrines by quoting him 
admonishing his pupils that lights and shades must have a 
gradual transition, that they blend into each other without 
lines and contours (like smoke ‘‘a uso di fumo’’). 

It is true, Rembrandt and other famous or less famous 
artists applied in this sense a ‘‘sfumato’’ technique in their 
paintings and this did not keep them from using solid 
geometric contours in many of their drawings. And for 
that matter there are a number of artists in whose work we 
may trace a smile as a recurrent theme. But the dynamics 
are not necessarily the same. To paraphrase one of Fen- 
ichel’s paragraphs on ‘‘What is ‘character’ (5)’’: ‘‘there 
are many artistic attitudes that cannot be called defenses. 
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But there are none that would be independent of creative 
conflicts. No adjustment to demands of the external world 
remains uninfluenced by the individual’s demands in respect 
to this external world.’’ Naturally, the artistic attitude is 
influenced positively or negatively by current trends, even 
fads; but the meaning of this attitude and its emotional 
significance is determined by highly subjective factors: by 
the singular organization of the particular artist’s ‘‘crea- 
tive’’ pattern; by the potential strength, the structure and 
dynamics of his bipolar (integrative and disintegrative) 
tendencies. 

Thus, as indicated earlier, the line drawing attracted 
Leonardo for a number of ‘‘neurotic’’ reasons. We proposed 
that a basic conflict and in consequence thereof the equation 
of creative with sexual activity may have turned his interest 
to the one artistic medium which could serve him best as 
repressive defense. It did not seem too farfetched then to 
assume that he should turn away from it when at the zenith 
of his life the ‘‘transformation’’ set in, that is, when - as 
Freud assumes - alterations of the dynamic-economic equil- 
ibrium (creative-libidinal) made unnecessary the repression 
of creative activity. 

Following Freud’s findings we looked for evidence of 
a transition period and hypothesized that a detachment of 
Leonardo’s creativity from conflict involvement could have 
been prepared and facilitated - in terms of our ‘‘reactiva- 
tion tests’’ - by a spontaneous recognition of a more ‘‘ego- 
syntonic’’ mode of expression, his sfumato technique. 

As the next stage of Leonardo’s ‘‘transformation’’ we 
considered the possibility of a reactivation of past develop- 
mental contingencies assuming that the psychological neces- 
sity for such a re-enactment did exist. We based this as- 
sumption (of a repetition compulsion) on (1) historical 
evidence: the eminence of Leonardo’s earlier lost art work 
reported by his contemporaries which speaks for a ‘‘break- 
ing through’’ of repressed integrative capacities (2) psycho- 
logical evidence: Freud’s convincing monograph which has 
as its objective (17) ‘‘to explain the inhibitions in 
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Leonardo’s sexual life and in his artistic activity’’ (the 
italics are ours) (3) our own investigations which satisfied 
us that the potential integrative ‘‘disposition’’ the potential 
creative endowment glimpsed in the fragments of his few 
preserved early paintings was of an intensity and force 
that it must have striven for discharge. 

We proposed also on the basis of our findings derived 
from the files of our integration curves that his hypotheti- 
eal ‘‘reactivation attempts’’ may have been carried by the 
same mechanisms which we have observed (among many 
other dynamic processes) within structured therapeutic situ- 
ations and outside (the integrative development of ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ artists) namely: by means of an affect charged ‘‘re- 
current theme’’ and the development or repudiation (or al- 
ternately both) of a strongly cathected style or technique. 

Lacking the evidence of integrative or disintegrative 
responses to the series of reactivation tests, we cannot give 
a satisfactory interpretation of the dynamic origins of the 
‘‘Leonardesque’’ smile. We base our assumption of its 
significance and motive power mainly on its very existence 
and on the fact that biographers, novelists and psychological 
investigators and we ourselves were intrigued by its recur- 
rence. From here on we follow Freud’s deductions that the 
smile stands for the ‘‘happy and sensuously enraptured 
smile’’ (18) of the mother of his first years of childhood 
but held for him a double significance (19) ‘‘the promise 
of unlimited tenderness and sinister threat’’. 

We assume therefore that the ‘‘smile’’, as a reintroduc- 
tion of a developmental vicissitude was - before the ‘‘trans- 
formation’’ that is - by no means an unequivocal stimulus 
(integrative or disintegrative): Its thematic associative 
contents must have been controversial to an extent that the 
planned compositional elements became invested with a color- 
tension value which through its very intensity acted as a 
checkmate. 

The ‘‘women who laugh’’ may have condensed and 
symbolized for Leonardo - the same as for many of his con- 
temporaries and present day artists - the glorification of 
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maternal love. But to him, we assume with Freud, the asso- 
ciative significance lay in the smile of the mother-lover (20) 
**that blissful and ecstatic smile as it had once encircled his 
mother’s mouth in caressing’’, it connected with the ‘‘vul- 
ture phantasy’’ (21): ‘‘My mother had pressed on my 
mouth innumerable kisses.’’ It was a holy and an unholy 
smile, and for the better part of Leonardo’s life it could be 
neither accepted nor repudiated, neither integrated nor dis- 
integrated... 

The situation may have been aggravated by da Vinci’s 
ambivalent attitude towards his father which - in our 
opinion - seems to be articulated most clearly in his letter 
to his ‘‘most beloved brother’’. (38) He responds with 
heavy sarcasm to the news that his half brother had been 
given an heir ‘‘ . . . I am now entirely convinced that I am 
as far from having an accurate judgement as you are from 
prudence ; seeing that you have been congratulating yourself 
in having created a watchful enemy, who will strive with all 
his energies after liberty, which can only come into being at 
your death’’. 

In the following we will elaborate on the theory that in 
Leonardo’s case, the recurrent theme and his technique are 
intrinsically interwoven as reactivation mechanisms: the 
smile representing the content of his earliest memories, the 
contradictory ethical values and dictates stemming from past 
developmental stages and his technique which stands for the 
maturation of his individual style, for the adult personality 
with which he was to meet this smile. 

Since according to Popham’s listing (41) not more than 
thirty odd authenticated dates furnish the data for any mon- 
ograph on Leonardo’s life and work history, we can not 
‘**date’’ the various phases of his artistic and creative develop- 
ment. We do not believe however that (22) ‘‘during his 
flourishing youth he worked in an uninhibited manner’’. 
We find scattered evidence only - in the preserved frag- 
ments of his early works - that in his youth his inhibitions 
may not have been quite as paralyzing. We date back the 
first ‘‘transformation’’ when (23) ‘‘His infantile past had 
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gained control over him’’ to a much earlier period than 
Freud, in fact we trace it back to Leonardo’s early manhood. 
We maintain that apart from his creative stagnation as an 
artist he was also unproductive (in the strict sense of the 
word) in his other endeavors: his investigations of this period 
remained for the most part incomplete, few of his inventions 
were carried out and we even harbor the heretic idea that the 
enigmatic brevity of his Notebooks may stand for unfinished 
thought processes. 

Our theory was that during this period he attempted to 
counteract the highly conflictual stimulus value of the 
‘‘women who laugh’’ by ‘‘undoing’ his paintings by experi- 
mentation and by escaping into intellectualization, into the 
‘*definitions’’ of his line drawings and the ‘‘realism’’ of his 
sketches. We then assumed a transition period culminating 
in an artistic ‘‘reaction formation’’ in a style, that is, which 
is an antithesis of the trend manifest in his sketchings and 
which helped to neutralize temporarily the threat of the 
haunting ‘‘smile’’. (Admittedly a ‘‘reversal’’ is a fragile 
and insecure solution and in Leonardo’s case it actually re- 
sulted in a short-lived creative productivity only). 

It would be idle of course to speculate whether Leonar- 
do’s ‘‘technical’’ defense mechanisms need perforce have 
taken this form. But if we accept their existance, the psycho- 
logical rationale for the development of his ‘‘sfumato’’ tech- 
nique seems to be given: it is like a magical gesture in this 
sense that it makes the content ‘‘dissolve in smoke’’. In the 
paintings dating from the final ‘‘transformation’’ period the 
spatial position and thereby also the importance of the repre- 
sented objects (and what they symbolize) is effectively can- 
celled out by the vagueness and indefiniteness of the subtle 
color transitions. In this technique space is treated in the 
same manner as objects; the sfumato lends both space and 
objects an enigmatic remoteness, a dreamlike quality, a ro- 
manticism, in short, which is neither realistic nor abstract. 
In this mysterious, magical distance all represented objects 
and what they stand for are rendered equal, they are removed 
into a romantic perspective- past or future. 
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We suggest that it was the romanticism of the sfumato 
technique which created the ‘‘psychic perspective’’ permit- 
ting the reappearance of the smile and its final apotheosis. 
Or more correctly, that the pressure of inner motivations 
(4) the fulfillment of those conditions which according 
to his history, had assumed a reassuring significance to him 
had provided the psychic perspective which in turn rendered 
possible a shifting of early conflicts by romanticising the past. 


Because the man Leonardo could ‘‘veil in smoke’’ the 
outlines of reality and give his objects (object relationships) 
a ‘‘romantic’’ timeless and spaceless quality, the ‘‘artist’’ 
Leonardo was freed from the fetters of his inhibitions and 
was in the position of finally asserting or reasserting his 
artistic and creative personality in his singular style which 
then could serve its unique purpose: to represent the smiling 
woman. 

The ‘‘inner constellations’’ for integrative achievement 
were thus given via the same channels as they had been pre- 
viously blocked. We assume with Freud that the ‘‘outer 
experiences’’ stimulating the realization of his creative po- 
tential were provided for when (24) ‘‘he met the woman 
who awakened in him the memory of the happy and sensuous- 
ly enraptured smile of his mother and under the influence 
of this awakening he reacquired the stimulus which guided 
him in the beginning of his artistic efforts when he formed 
the smiling women’’. 

We suggest that the propitious synchronism of outer 
experiences and inner constellations, the maturation of his 
personal ‘‘style’’ and the materialization of the recurrent 
theme, of ‘‘the women who laugh’’ in Mona Lisa’s smile set 
then the scene for the final ‘‘reactivation’’ situation which 
performed the amazing transformation of the shifting or 
temporary lifting of the repression of his creativity. By 
‘*romanticizing the smile’’ he was finally able to accept and 
to integrate this symbol of his past developmental conflict. 

It is unfortunate that this last transformation should 
fade away into the obscurity of few and unauthenticated 
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data which let us but conjecture that once more he may have 
become ‘‘most impatient with the brush’’. 

But before this happened he painted Mona Lisa, Si. 
Anne and St. John in which he reached ‘‘artistic’’ and 
‘*creative’’ maturation. We maintain that Leonardo’s mas- 
terpleces were recognized as such by his contemporaries and 
their fame survived the changing historical and esthetic 
criteria precisely because he achieved ‘‘mastery’’ in the 
sense of integrative fulfillment. The onlookers may be cap- 
tured by the ‘‘fascinating and enigmatic’’ smiles because 
they hold the mystery of his ‘‘recurrent theme’’; they may 
be impressed by the ‘‘dreamlike, mystical’’ the romantic 
quality of his figures and landscapes because they reflect his 
uniquely developed style. Our argumentation is however 
that the enchantment and enigma of the Leonardesque smile 
and the romantic charm of his technique held da Vinci’s 
contemporaries spellbound and that historians, novelists 
and psychologists and we ourselves were challenged by it 
because these paintings which hold the ‘‘smile’’ and are rep- 
resentative of his ‘‘style’’ convey an even deeper experience. 
They are carried by - and simultaneously help to bring 
about - the convincing impact of creative achievement: in- 
tegration on a level commensurate with his - very exception- 
al - potential capabilities. 


42-05 Layton Street, 
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“Little Dorrit” and Dickens’ Intuitive 
Knowledge of Psychic Masochism 


by 


Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


In his introduction to a recent re-issue of LirrLE Dorrit 
(The Oxford Illustrated Dickens), Lionel Trilling — the 
most brilliant and psychologically the most astute literary 
critic in this country today — called attention to the fact 
that this novel contains a series of hitherto unacknowledged 
psychological findings of some magnitude. Trilling mentions 
three of these: the unconscious meaning of the ‘‘prison 
image’’; Miss Wade’s account of her life, ‘‘The History of 
a Self-Tormentor,’’ which exemplifies ‘‘the sense of injus- 
tice’’ which ‘‘haunts the infancy of all of us’’; Arthur Clen- 
nam’s suspicion that his mother’s invalidism, her ‘‘imprison- 
ment’’ in the sick-room, is inner penance for keeping William 
Dorrit in debtor’s prison. 

Trillings conclusions are fully justified, a re-reading of 
the novel proves. His priority in the psychological re-dis- 
covery of this part of Dickens’ talent is undisputed. LITTLE 
Dorrit is psychologically first-rate. 

To start with the ‘‘prison image.’’ According to Trilling, 
‘*the prison haunted the mind of the nineteenth century, 
which may be said to have its birth at the fall of the Bas- 
tille.’’ The explanation lies in Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Most 
men in brazen prison live’? — the conflict between ego and 
society on the one hand, and inner forces and the ego on the 
other. ‘‘In the mind of Dickens himself the idea of prison 
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was obsessive.’’ Trilling also adduces the frontispiece of 
Freud’s INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS, Schwind’s 
picture of the prisoner dreaming of his liberation. 

All this is correct, provided a slight modification is 
added: the prison image haunted, not the mind of the nine- 
teenth century, but the mind of the nineteenth century 
artist. The two are not quite identical: the amount of psy- 
chic masochism in the average person is not comparable to 
the amount of psychic masochism found in the creative 
artist. Although psychic masochism is a universal human 
trait, the distribution in average and creative individuals is 
quite different. According to my theory on creativity, it is 
exactly the over-dimensional psychic masochism possessed by 
the artist that propels him into his double inner alibi — the 
work of art. (For elaboration, se THE WRITER AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS.) 

The prison image is especially apt as a representation of 
the injustice-collecting tendency, and hence the masochistic 
conflict, which characterizes the writer; what could be better 
than a prison as a symbol of complete psychic extinction of 
the conscious self? The writer’s real allusion is to the inner 
prison, which proves his intuitive understanding of inner 
conflicts. It is this understanding, in its defensive disguises, 
combined with a specific elaboration of the inner conflict 
(‘‘unification-tendency’’), which makes him a creative writer. 

The intuitive writer shows how homo-not-so-sapiens wn- 
consciously creates his own inner prison, even outside the 
actual one. In the second section of LirrLe Dorrit 
(‘‘Riches’’), the heroine, now travelling in Italy, reflects 
on the atmosphere of wealth which now surrounds her, and 
which seems in its externals so different from her previous 
existence in Marshalsea prison: 


It appeared on the whole, to Little Dorrit herself, that 
this same society in which they lived greatly resembled 
a superior sort of Marshalsea. Numbers of people 
seemed to come abroad, pretty much as people had come 
into prison — through debt, through idleness, relation- 
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ship, curiosity, and general unfitness for getting on at 
home. They were brought into these foreign towns in 
the custody of couriers and local followers, just as the 
debtors had been brought into the prison. They prowled 
about the churches and the picture-galleries, much in 
the old, dreary, prison-yard manner. They were usually 
going away again to-morrow or next week, and rarely 
knew their own minds, and seldom did what they said 
they would do, or went where they said they would 
go — in all this again very like the prison debtors. 
They paid high for poor accommodation, and dis- 
paraged a place while they pretended to like it — which 
was exactly the Marshalsea custom. They were envied 
when they went away, by people left behind feigning 
not to want to go — and that again was the Marshalsea 
habit invariably. A certain set of words and phrases, 
as much belonging to tourists as the College and the 
Snuggery belonged to the jail, was always in their 
mouths. They had precisely the same incapacity for 
settling down to anything as the prisoners used to have; 
they rather deteriorated one another, as the prisoners 
used to do; and they wore untidy dresses, and fell into 
a slouching way of life — still, always like the people 
in the Marshalsea. (PP. 551-2, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
London, 1906) 


Finally, the prison symbol is so appropriate because it 
reminded the nineteenth century literary man of the event 
which, as Trilling acutely observed, marked the spiritual be- 
ginning of his century — the fall of the Bastille. A prison 
can fall — conscious hope springs eternal even in the maso- 
chist’s misery. 

The whole problem hinges on this question: Js bad so- 
ciety or faulty inner structure responsible for man’s misery? 
This leads to another of the points made by Trilling to sup- 
port his high opinion of Litre Dorrit: the portrayal of 
the sense of injustice in this novel. Here is what Trilling 
states in this connection: 
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Around Blandois are grouped certain characters of the 
novel of whose manner of life he is the pure principle. 
In these people the social will, the will to status, is the 
ruling faculty. To be recognized, deferred to, and 
served — this is their master passion. Money is of 
course of great consequence in the exercise of this 
passion, yet in LirrLe Dorrit the desire for money is 
subordinated to the desire for deference. The Midas 
figure of Mr. Merdle must not mislead us on this point — 
should, indeed, guide us aright, for Mr. Merdle, despite 
his destructive power, is an innocent and passive man 
among those who live by the social will. It is to be noted 
of all people that they justify their insensate demand 
for status by some version of Blandois’ pathos; they 
are confirmed in their lives by self-pity, they rely on 
the great modern strategy of being the wmsulted and 
injured. Mr. Dorrit is too soft a man for his gentility- 
mania ever to be quite diabolical, but his younger daugh- 
ter Fanny sells herself to the devil, damns herself en- 
tirely in order to torture the woman who once ques- 
tioned her social position. Henry Gowan, the cynical, 
incompetent gentleman-artist who associates himself 
with Blandois in order to epater society, is very nearly 
as diabolical as his companion. From his mother — who 
must dismiss once for all any lingering doubt of Dick- 
ens’ ability to portray what Chesterton calls the delicate 
or deadly in human character — he has learned to base 
his attack on society upon the unquestionable rightness 
of wronged gentility. Miss Wade lives a life of tortured 
self-commiseration which gives her license to turn her 
hatred and her hand against everyone, and she imposes 
her principle of judgement and conduct upon Tatty- 
coram. 


In short, it is part of the complexity of this novel which 
deals so bitterly with society that those of its characters 
who share its social bitterness are by that very fact 
condemned. And yet — so much further does the 
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complexity extend — the subversive pathos of self-pity 
is by no means wholly dismissed, the devil has not 
wholly lied. No reader of Lirtte Dorrit can possibly 
conclude that the rage of envy which Tattycoram feels 
is not justified in some degree, or that Miss Wade is 
wholly wrong in pointing out to her the insupportable 
ambiguity of her position as the daughter-servant of 
Mr. and Mrs. Meagles and the sister-servant of Pet 
Meagles. Nor is it possible to read Miss Wade’s account 
of her life, ‘The History of a Self Tormenter,’ without 
an understanding that amounts to sympathy. We feel 
this the more Dickens meant us to feel it the more — 
because the two young women have been orphaned from 
infancy, and illegitimate. Their bitterness is seen to be 
the perversion of the desire for love. The self-torture 
of Miss Wade who becomes the more interesting if 
we think of her as the exact inversion of Esther Sum- 
erson of BLEAK House — is the classic manoeuvre of 
the child who is unloved, or believes herself to be un- 
loved — she refuses to be lovable, she elects to be hate- 
ful. The sense of injustice precedes the sense of jus- 
tice by many years. It haunts the infancy of all of us, 
and even the most dearly loved of children may con- 
cetve themselves to be oppressed. Such is the nature 
of human will, so perplexed is it by the disparity be- 
tween what it desires and what it is allowed to have. 
With Dickens as with Blake, the perfect image of m- 
justice is the unhappy child, and, like the historian 
Burckhardt, he connects the fate of nations with the 
treatment of children. It is a commonplace of the 
biography and criticism of Dickens that this reflects his 
own sense of having been unjustly treated by his parents, 
specifically in ways which injured his own sense of social 
status, his own gentility; the general force of Dickens’ 
social feelings derives from their being rooted in child- 
hood experience, and something of the special force of 
LittLeE Dorrit derives from Dickens having discovered 
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its matter in the depths of his own social will. (My 
italics. ) 


It appears that Trilling now accepts the universality of 
psychic masochism, although he places too much emphasis 
on external facts. The latter impression may have arisen 
erroneously from his unprecise wording: on the one hand, 
Trilling adduces Dickens’ rationalizations, on the other 
hand he acknowledges that ‘‘even the most dearly beloved 
children may conceive themselves to be oppressed.’’ The 
feeling so described is obviously independent of external 
factors. The ‘‘great modern strategy of being the insulted 
and injured” starts, not with external reality, but with un- 
favorable internal elaboration of infantile megalomania. 
The young child’s illusion of omnipotence and absolute power 
leads him to perceive even necessary restrictions as offenses. 
Perception of the ‘‘offense’’ mobilizes anger and aggression, 
and exactly this aggression must be inexpressible because 
of the weakness of the muscular apparatus of the infant, 
baby, or small child. A drive, like a river, is not easy to 
dam; if the flow of the current forward is impeded, a new 
direction is found. When aggression finds no external out- 
let, it turms inward, a reversal which is facilitated by the 
‘triad of retribution’’ implanted in the child when his ag- 
gression is directed against the haloed maternal and paternal 
figures. This triad consists of punishment, moral reproach, 
and guilt. In children in whom a diplomatic adaptation to 
‘‘reality’’ does not take place, and the aggression is not 
sufficiently redirected against less holy people than the 
parents, the next problem is simply psycho-economic. Since 
everybody lives on the basis of the pleasure principle, the 
question arises: what pleasure can be extracted from con- 
stant punishment, moral reproach, guilt? Obviously none, 
except that derived from sugar-coating the ominous triad. 
If punishment, moral reproach and guilt are libidinized, this 
formula becomes operative: the only pleasure one can extract 
from displeasure is to make out of displeasure a pleasure. 
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From here the path leads directly to psychic masochism, the 
‘“pleasure-in-displeasure pattern.’’ 

This ‘‘genetic picture’ of psychic masochism was 
described (though not in these words) by Freud, but never 
used clinically by him. The description appears in Freud’s 
CoLLEcTED Works; for a long time it remained there for- 
gotten and unused, like one of the antiquated and unapplied 
laws that lie buried in our statute books. What was living 
reality can best be expressed in Freud’s own words: ‘‘An- 
other motive of ‘opposite wish dreams’ lies so near that one 
easily falls into the trap of overlooking it, as has happened 
to myself over a long period of time ... the masochistic 
component.’’ (GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN, III, p. 30.) 

My contribution to the problem consisted of working 
out the clinical picture in psychic masochism, and connecting 
it with the earliest level of development, the oral phase. 
The triad of the ‘‘mechanism of orality,’’ leading to ‘‘in- 
justice-collecting,’’ embodies the final fate of psychic maso- 
chism, and is made up of these successive steps: 


1. Through their unconscious provocations, or their mis- 
use of an external situation, these neurotics look for 
and achieve disappointment, refusal, pain; the ‘‘bad”’ 
and ‘‘refusing’’ outer world is unconsciously identified 
with the ‘‘bad,’’ allegedly ‘‘refusing’’ image of the 
mother of earliest infancy. 

2. Not realizing, consciously, that they themselves have 
brought about this disappointment, they become 
pseudo-aggressive, acting in righteous indignation and 
seemingly in self-defense. 

3. They then consciously indulge in self-pity, uncon- 
sciously enjoying psychic masochism: ‘‘This can hap- 
pen only to poor little me.”’ 


The transition from the genetic picture to the clinical 
picture is accomplished because of the veto of the inner con- 
science (superego), which — in its consistent anti-hedonism — 
objects to the unconscious ego’s ‘‘making pleasure out of 
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displeasure.’’ The result is that (as time goes on) the de- 
fensive alibis presented to the superego must increase in 
number; the provocations increase, and so does the amount 
of objective self-damage. For elaboration, see THE Basic 
NEvuROsIS, THE SUPEREGO, NEuROTIC COUNTERFEIT-SEX. 

Of course, in writers dealing with psychic masochism, 
we are confronted with an outer layer of ‘‘interpretation,’’ 
in which they point to unjust external factors as instrumental 
in shaping the personalities in their works. As Trilling says 
of Dickens, in characterizing Lirtte Dorrit as a novel 
*‘about society in relation to the individual human will’’: 


Dickens is far from having lost his sense of the cruelty 
and stupidity of institutions and functionaries, his sense 
of the general rightness of the people as a whole and of 
the general wrongness of those who are put in authority 
over them. 


The condemnation of, and irony against, the Circumlo- 
cution Office, Marshalsea Prison, misuse of wealth, all en- 
countered in Litre Dorrit, bear this out. 

But — and this is decisive — beneath this superficial 
layer the truly perceptive writer depicts (involuntarily and 
unwittingly) the deeper layer, which is the victim’s own 
inner contribution to his tragie fate. This is clearly visible 
in Chapter XXI of Book II of Lirrte Dorrit, in ‘‘The 
History of a Self-Tormentor.’’ Miss Wade is not only vic- 
timized, but provokes her victimization: 


I must have been about twelve years old when I began 
to see how determinedly those girls patronized me. I 
was told I was an orphan... One of them was my 
chosen friend. I loved that stupid mite in a passionate 
way that she could no more deserve than | can remem- 
ber without feeling ashamed of, though I was but a child. 
She had what they called an amiable temper, an affec- 
tionate temper. She could distribute, and did distribute, 
pretty looks and smiles to every one among them. I 
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believe there was not a soul in the place, except myself, 
who knew that she did it purposely to wound and gall 
me! 

Nevertheless, I so loved that unworthy girl, that my life 
was made stormy by my fondness for her. I was con- 
stantly lectured and disgraced for what was called 
‘‘trying her’’; in other words, charging her with her 
little perfidy, and throwing her into tears by showing 
her that I read her heart. However, I loved her faith- 
fully. . . (p. 718) 


The classic technique of the psychic masochist is not 
‘*bitterness as perversion of the desire to love... The self- 
torture of Miss Wade... is the classic manoeuvre of the 
child who is unloved, or believes herself to be unloved — she 
refuses to be lovable, she elects to be hateful.’’ On the 
contrary, clinical experience proves that these children wn- 
consciously provoke disappointments. Why did not the 
young Miss Wade dissociate herself from the refusing girl 
friend, and why had she chosen a coquettish girl in the first 
place? This was the first step; the next was pseudo-aggres- 
sion against the self-created disappointer (‘‘trying her,’’ in 
Dickens’ term); and the last was receiving the expected 
kick (‘‘I was constantly disgraced for . . . ‘trying her’ ’’). 
After this, she would bask in self-pity, once more enjoying 
the masochistic poison. In short, the scene described by 
Dickens fully corresponds to the ‘‘mechanism of orality.’’ 
The palimpsest of wanting to be loved is but the inner alibi; 
what these people want is a kick in the jaw, provided it is 
unconsciously self-provoked. 

The presence in Miss Wade of the unconscious wish to 
be unloved can be demonstrated by another of her actions. 
Miss Wade rescues a duplication of herself (Tattycoram) 
from the home of Mr. and Mrs. Meagles, where she is not 
‘‘eonsiderately treated,’’ and makes her the beneficiary of a 
‘‘magie gesture.’’ But she quickly lets Tattyecoram down 
when she discovers that this alter ego had looked in at the 


gate of her previous ‘‘prison’’ at the Meagles’ : 
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**Oh,’’ said Miss Wade, coldly subduing and removing 
her glance, ‘‘if you had any desire to see the place where 
you led the life from which I rescued you, because you 
had found out what it was, that is another thing. But 
is that your truth to me? Is that your fidelity to me? 
Is that the common cause I make with you? You are 
not worth the confidence I have placed in you. You are 
not worth the favour I have shown you. You are no 
higher than a spaniel, and had better go back to the 
people who did worse than whip you.’’ 


This request for 100 per cent approval leads to 100 per 
cent rejection ; and that’s what actually happens. Tattycoram 
leaves Miss Wade and returns to the providers of injustices. 

It is interesting, by the way, that Dickens should have 
called the chapter containing Miss Wade’s confessions ‘‘The 
History of a Self-Tormentor,’’ and not ‘‘The History of a 
Victim.’’ Thus, indirectly, the self-created part of psychic 
masochism is acknowledged. Here, perhaps, Dickens follows 
Terence’s example, expressed in the title of one of his come- 
dies: HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS. 

How little external circumstances account for the psychic 
masochist’s inner structure can be seen in Little Dorrit 
herself, the heroine of the novel. 

Amy Dorrit is, superficially, the most unbelievable 
character: so much goodness, sacrifice, devotion, meekness, 
is usually not encountered on earth. Stripping off the 
exaggerations, however, one discovers that Dickens is de- 
scribing a real type: the ‘‘nice masochist.’’ In THE SUPER- 
EGO, I delineated this type as follows: 


It is stretching the truth only slightly to call these peo- 
ple the only ‘‘nice’’ human beings. They are interested 
in your troubles, and eager to be helpful. They excel 
in ‘‘magie gestures.’’ Under this ingratiating surface 
is a hopelessly entangled masochist, suffering for reasons 
which he cannot understand (namely, his or her con- 
struction of the unhappy situation). In general, this 
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type accepts his conscious unhappiness with stoicism 
and resignation. It is hopeless to try to help these 
people with common-sense advice. Their inexhaustible 
stock of rationalizations assures the permanence of the 
painful situation. 


If they are women, the epitheton ornans ‘‘charming’’ is 
often applicable. In clinical analysis, these ‘‘nice’’ and 
‘‘echarming’’ masochists present specific difficulties: 
they use these qualities as a defense, the latter some- 
times impenetrable. They also claim that the ‘‘mechan- 
ism of orality’’ does not apply to them, since they do 
not show the typical pseudo-aggressive defense. In 
inner reality, they do make use of this defense; evi- 
dence of its presence can easily be found in their dreams 
and conflicts. Practically speaking, this ‘‘charm’’ 
means that the analyst must perform an additional 
task; he must uncover the hidden pseudo-aggression. 
Once this is done — and it may take months — a sec- 
ondary difficulty arises. These patients consider their 
newly-retrieved pseudo-aggression a ‘‘great step for- 
ward.”’ 


The next step in analysis is to prove that these pseudo- 
aggressions are self-damaging, too. The ‘‘charming’’ 
psychie masochist’s failure to build up the typical de- 
fense of pseudo-aggression has made him a ‘‘nicer’’ per- 
son, but no less of a masochist. (p. 58) 

Dickens presents four instances, all elaborated with 
amazing clinical accuracy, which indicate the extent to which 
Little Dorrit ‘‘specializes’’ on libidinized suffering. 

Item one: When Amy Dorrit’s sister Fanny wants to 
‘*smarten her up’’ on their governess-companion, an intoler- 
able snob named Mrs. General, Fanny tells her younger sister 
that she has something to reveal about Mrs. General, and 
asks : 
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**Now, can you guess, Amy?”’’ said Fanny. 
“No, dear — unless I have done anything,’’ said Little 
Dorrit, rather alarmed, and meaning anything calculated 
to erack varnish and ruffle surface. (p. 543) 


This constant readiness to take the blame is typical. 
Item two: In a letter to Arthur Clennam, Little Dorrit 


reports her dreams: 


Do you know that since the change in our fortunes, 
though I appear to myself to have dreamed more than 
before, 1 have always dreamed of myself as very young 
indeed! I am not very old, you may say. No; but 
that is not what I mean. I have always dreamed of 
myself as a child learning to do needlework. I have 
often dreamed of myself as back there, seeing faces in 
the yard little known, and which I should have thought 
I had quite forgotten; but, as often as not, I have been 
abroad here — in Switzerland, or France, or Italy — 
somewhere where we have been — yet always as that 
little child. 1 have dreamed of going down to Mrs. 
General with the patches on my clothes in which I can 
first remember myself. I have over and over again 
dreamed of taking my place at dinner at Venice, when 
we have had a large company, in the mourning for my 
poor mother which I wore when | was eight years old, 
and wore long after it was threadbare and would mend 
no more. It has been a great distress to me to think 
how irreconcilable the company would consider it with 
my father’s wealth, and how I should displease and 
disgrace him and Fanny and Edward by so plainly 
disclosing what they wished to keep secret. But I have 
not grown out of the little child in thinking of it; and 
at the self-same moment I have dreamed that I have sat 
with the heartache at table, calculating the expenses of 
the dinner, and quite distracting myself with thinking 
how they were ever to be made good. I have never 
dreamed of the change in our fortunes itself; I have 
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never dreamed of your coming back with me that 
memorable morning to break it; I have never even 
dreamed of you. (p. 598) 


Dreams of misery, refuting the favorable external situa- 
tion, are no less characteristic of this type, as are weak 
pseudo-aggressive attempts (‘‘disgrace father’’) at negating 
superego’s accusations of exactly this masochistic pleasure. 

Item three: In her behavior, Amy refuses to accept 
the high financial position to which her family is elevated 
after her father gets his fortune. This leads to the grotesque 
scene : 


‘*Amy,’’ said Mr. Dorrit, ‘‘you have just now been the 
subject of some conversation between myself and Mrs. 
General. We agree that you scarcely seem at home 
here. Ha — how is this?’’ 


A pause. 


‘*] think, father, 1 require a little time.’ 


? 


‘* *Papa’ is a preferable form of address,’’ observed 
Mrs. General. ‘‘ ‘Father’ is rather vulgar, my dear. 
The word papa, besides, gives a pretty form to the lips. 
Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism, are all very 
good words for the lips — especially prunes and prism. 
You will find it serviceable, in the formation of a de- 
meanour, if you sometimes say to yourself in company — 
on entering a room, for instance — papa, potatoes, 
poultry, prunes and prism, prunes and prism.’’ 


‘*Pray, my child,’’ said Mr. Dorrit, ‘‘attendt to the— 
hum — precepts of Mrs. General.’’ 


Poor Little Dorrit, with a rather forlorn glance at that 
eminent varnisher, promised to try. 


‘*You say, Amy,’’ pursued Mr. Dorrit, ‘‘that you think 
you require time. Time for what?’’ 


Another pause. 
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‘‘To become accustomed to the novelty of my life was 
all I meant,’’ said Little Dorrit, with her loving eyes 
upon her father, whom she had very nearly addressed 
as poultry, if not prunes and prism too, in her desire 
to submit herself to Mrs. General and please him. 


Mr. Dorrit frowned, and looked anything but pleased. 
‘‘Amy,’’ he returned, ‘‘it appears to me, I must say, 
that you have had abundance of time for that. Ha — 
you surprise me. You disappoint me. Fanny has con- 
quered any such little difficulties, and — hum — why 
not you?”’ 


**T hope I shall do better soon,’’ said Little Dorrit. 


**T hope so,’’ returned her father. ‘‘I — ha — I most 
devoutly hope so, Amy. I sent for you in order that 
I might say — hum — impressively say, in the presence 
of Mrs. General, to whom we are all so much indebted 
for obligingly being present among us, on — ha — 
this or any other occasion’’ (Mrs. General shut her 
eyes), ‘‘that I — ha hum — am not pleased with you. 
You make Mrs. General’s a thankless task. You — ha 
— embarrass me very much. You have always (as I 
have informed Mrs. General) been my favourite child; 
[ have always made you a — hum — a friend and com- 
panion; in return, I beg, —I — ha — I do beg, that 


you accommodate yourself better to — hum — cirecum- 
stances, and dutifully do what becomes your — you" 
station.’’ 


Mr. Dorrit was even a little more fragmentary than 
usual, being excited on the subject, and anxious to make 
himself particularly emphatic. 


**I do beg,’’ he repeated, ‘‘that this may be attended to, 
and that you will seriously take pains and try to con- 
duct yourself in a manner both becoming to your posi- 
tion as — ha — Miss Amy Dorrit, and satisfactory to 
myself and Mrs. General.’’ (pp. 513-514) 
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Item four: When Clennam himself is in the Marshalsea 
(after the change in the Dorrit fortunes, when Amy is rich), 
Little Dorrit visits him in prison, offering all her money. 
She appears in the shabby dress she had always worn in the 
bad, old times: 


When he (Clennam) could speak, he said, ‘‘Is it possible 
that you have come to me? And in this dress?’’ 


‘‘T hoped you would like me better in this dress than 
any other. I have always kept it by me... .”’ (p. 819) 


With some justification, one could say that LitrLe Dor- 
RIT gives a cross-section of diversified types of psychic maso- 
chists. Comparing Miss Wade and Amy, for example, one 
finds that the former is the typically encountered ‘‘injustice 
eollector,’’ the latter the rarer ‘‘nice masochist.’’ Another 
subdivision is the ‘‘ecoldly detached’’ type. Mrs. Clennam 
fits this description. Let us compare the clinical description 
with Dickens’ characterization: 


CLINICAL DESCRIPTION, 
quoted from THE SUPER- 
EGO, p. 58, #2 


LITERARY DESCRIPTION, 
quoted from LITTLE DOR- 
RIT, pp. 36-38 


The Coldly Detached Type. 

Phenomenologically, he seems to 
represent the opposite of the in- 
justice collector. He is an icicle 
personified — distant, cold, un- 
moved, frequently so taciturn that 
he is classed with the ‘‘he gives 
me the creeps’’ variety. His 
presence makes other people un- 
comfortable. Tis pose is that of 
a visitor from another planet. He 
pays no compliments, and is never 
guilty of making a moderately 
friendly-laudatory remark. In- 
wardly, of course, he is the same 
erupting voleano as his brother 
(or sister) under the skin, the 
clearly visible injustice collector. 


On a black bier-like sofa in this 
hollow, propped up behind with 
one great angular black bolster, 
like the block at a state execution 
in the good old times, sat his 
mother in a widow’s dress. She 
and his father had been at vari- 
ance from his earliest remem- 
branee. To sit speechless himself 
in the midst of rigid silence, 
glancing in dread from the one 
averted face to the other, had 
been the peacefullest occupation 
of his childhood . .. The old in- 
fluence of her presence and her 
stern strong voice so gathered 
about her son, that he felt con- 
scious of a renewal of the timid 
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chill and reserve of his child- 
hood... With her gray 
eyes, and her cold gray hair, and 
her immovable face, as stiff as 
the folds of her stony head-dress— 
her being beyond the reach of the 
seasons seemed but a fit sequence 
to her being beyond the reach of 
all changing emotions. 


This seemingly cruel, cold, wrathful woman, who ap- 
peared to have crushed the lives of husband and son (‘‘ Woe 
the suppliant’’), was in inner reality a severe masochist 
who (in inner defense and inner admission of the ‘‘lesser 
intrapsychic crime’’) lived on the diet of pseudo-aggression. 
Having discovered that her husband had had a pre-marital 
affair, she took the son of this union, making him ‘“‘her’’ 
son, only to crush him, just as she crushed his father and 
his real mother. This acceptance of the lesser crime of 
aggression (to cover up the greater crime of innem maso- 
chism) resulted in guilt, too, which was paid — in a hysteri- 
eal paralysis. For fifteen years she was an invalid. It is at 
this point that Trilling finds in Dickens’ description a pre- 
cursor of Freud’s ideas: 


. . And Freud is in point here because in a passage 
of Lirrte Dorrit Dickens anticipates one of Freud’s 
ideas, and not one of the simplest but nothing less bold 
and inclusive than the essential theory of the neurosis; 
and the quality of mind that makes this striking an- 
ticipation is at work everywhere in LitTLE Dorrit. 
The brief passage to which I make reference occurs in 
the course of Arthur Clennam’s pursuit of the obsessive 
notion that his family is in some way guilty, that its 
fortune, although now greatly diminished, has been 
built on injury done to someone. And he conjectures 
that the injured person is William Dorrit, who has been 
confined for debt in the Marshalsea for twenty years. 
Clennam is not wholly wrong in his supposition — there 
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is indeed guilt in the family, incurred by Arthur’s 
mother, and it consists in part of an injury done to a 
member of the Dorrit family. But he is not wholly 
right, for Mr. Dorrit has not been imprisoned through 
the wish or agency of Mrs. Clennam. The reasoning 
by which Arthur reaches his partly mistaken conclusion 
is of the greatest interest. It is based upon the fact 
that his mother, although mentally very vigorous, has 
lived as an invalid for many years. She has been im- 
prisoned in a single room of her house, confined to her 
chair, which she leaves only for her bed. And her son 
conjectures that her imprisoning illness is the price she 
pays for the guilty gratification of keeping William 
Dorrit in his prison. In order to have the right to in- 
jure another, she must injure herself in an equivalent 
way. ‘A swift thought shot into (Arthur Clennam’s) 
mind. In that long imprisonment here (i.e. Mr. Dorrit’s) 
and in her long confinement to her room, did his mother 
find a balance to be struck? I admit that I was accessory 
to that man’s captivity. I have suffered it in kind. He 
has decayed in his prison; I in mine. I have paid the 
penalty.’ 


The ability of psychological characterization in Dickens 
is remarkable: the superficial hysterical paralysis (lifted 
when she goes to the Marshalsea to see Amy) is the least of 
Mrs. Clennam’s inner troubles — masochistically she has 
sacrificed all happiness, human emotions, sex, family rela- 
tions. Everybody hates her. 

One could continue, describing other types of maso- 
ehistic personality distortions contained in scores in the 
novel: criminotic masochists (e.g., Rigaud in his different 
disguises) ; half-psychotic masochists (Mrs. Flintwinch), ete.* 


*After finishing this study, I received parts of the manuscript of Pro- 
fessor A. Wormhoudt’s work in progress, A STUDY OF THE VIC- 
TORIAN NOVEL. Dr.Wormhoud, the author of THE DEMON LOV- 
ER and THE MUSE AT LENGTH, analyzes with great skill the os- 
cillations between preoedipal and oedipal elements in OLIVER TWIST, 
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It seems to me that despite all rationalizations and ex- 
ternal shifts, Dickens had a truly amazing perception of the 
real reasons for the scourge of humanity: psychic maso- 
chism. In a previous publication (THE WRriTER AND Psy- 
CHOANALYsIS, p. 99-101), while analyzing Dickens’ TALe or 
Two Crrres, I drew attention to Dickens’ knowledge of psy- 
chic masochism, stressing this quotation: 


The prisoners were far from insensitive or unfeeling; 
their ways arose out of the conditioning of the time. 
Similarly, though with a subtle difference, a species of 
fervor or intoxication, known, without doubt, to have led 
some persons to brave the guillotine unnecessarily and to 
die by it was not mere boastfulness, but a wild infection 
of the wildly shaken public mind. In seasons of pestt- 
lence, some of us will have a secret attraction to the 
disease — a terrible passing inclination to die of it. And 
all of us have like wonders in our breasts, only needing 
circumstances to evoke them. 


251 Central Park West 
New York 25, New York 
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Jesus Christ and Sree Krisna— 
A Psychoanalytic Study 


by 


Arun Kumar Raychaudhuri, M.B., M.Se. 


Jesus Christ and Sree Krisna are the world’s two most 
outstanding personalities, who have left their marks eternally 
on the sands of time. It is quite in the fitness of things, that 
mythology should be woven round about these two person- 
alities. In both these lives, there is a peculiar blending of 
mythology and history. There ensued a dichotomy, in the 
study of these two characters; one is mythological and the 
other is historical. 

1. Mythological:- Under this head, we have taken all 
those incidents, in the lives of Jesus and Krisna, which ap- 
pear to be supernatural or mysterious. In both the lives, 
the birth and a large number of miraculous and supernatural 
activities come under this head. 

Flugel holds the same opinion, as Otto Rank, about the 
‘Myth of the birth of the Hero’, and writes ‘‘In myth a 
child is born of divine parentage but for some reason is lost 
or otherwise severed from his rightful home, and is reared 
by foster parents or parents of lowly station, only to be re- 
stored eventually to the position which is by birth his due. 
Here the foster parents of the myth correspond to the real 
parents, as they are revealed to the disappointed insight of 
the child, who with widening experiencing of his human 
environment begins to realise the discrepancy between the 
actual position of his parents in the world of men and the 
ideal qualities with which his infant’s fancy had endowed 
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them.’’ (1) This is Yon illustrated in the lives of Jesus and 
Krisna. Though Krisna was very possibly born in the poor 
house of the ‘gopes’ or cowherds, and Jesus was born in a 
poor house of weavers, as an unclaimed child of an unknown 
father, yet just to elevate them to a high and exalted position 
of greatness, mythological stories were built round about 
them in the fashion of infantile or primitive phantasy. Though 
the real origin was common place, yet phantasy elaborated 
round about them made their birth and life extraordinary 
and supernatural. 

Jesus was born of a virgin mother. It is said that his 
birth was marked by special stars, in the sky, which attracted 
the attention of the Magis, the wise men from the east. They 
hailed him as the future king of the jews. This prophecy 
frightened Herod, and he ordered a country wide killing of 
all new born infants. This frightened Christ’s family and 
they were forced to move out of their native home, to Egypt 
and returned later when Jesus grew up. 

Krisna’s life was mortgaged even before his birth to his 
maternal uncle king Kansa. (The story goes that Krisna’s 
maternal uncle king Kansa, out of love and affection, for 
his newly married sister was escorting her and her husband 
to their new home. Suddenly a voice from heaven declared 
that one of the children of this sister will kill Kansa and 
snatch away the power from him. This was a too disturbing 
news for Kansa; but he was calmed down by the immediate 
solemn assurance of Vasudev, his new brother-in-law, who 
promised (a) to have a life-long voluntary imprisonment, 
in Kansa’s castle; (b) to hand over all the children to Kansa, 
on the very day of their birth, for their early disposal.) 
Seven of his preceding siblings were kiiled cruelly by Kansa, 
on their birth day. To save Krisna’s life, he was smuggled 
out from Kansa’s castel at Mathura, in the dark stormy 


1. Otto Rank: The myth of the Birth of the Hero: The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental] Diseases, Publishing Co. N. Y. 1914. 

lb J. C. Flugel: The psycho-analytie study of the Family: The Ho- 
garth Press and The institute of Psycho-analysis, 1948. London. 
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night of his birth, to his foster home at Brindavan. They 
were to cross the Jamuna, which was in spate. It is said 
that Vasuki, the snake goddess worked as his head gear. 
From his foster home, later he returned as a powerful man, 
killed Kansa, in a free fight, freed and rescued his parents. 
The story presents itself as a veritable echo of the Oedipus 
myth. 


If Jesus, the natural born son of man could be elevated, 
by his followers, to the most exalted position of the only 
begotten son of God, Krisna, naturally was claimed by his 
follower, to be no other than God Himself, incarnated in hu- 
man form. 


(b) About the miracles, if the son of God had been able 
to do such miracles and super-natural deeds as:- i. Turning 
water into wine; ii. calming the storm on the lake of Galilea; 
iii. feeding five thousands with five loaves and two fishes; 
iv. of healing physical and mental ailments and raising the 
dead, as in the cases of the son of widow of Nain, and the 
daughter of Jarius and Lazarus; the God incarnate also could 
not be far behind, and we have such miraculous actions, as 
the following, in his eredit:- i. Killing of demons Putana, 
Trinabarta, Bakasur, Aghasur, Vatsasur, and the most 
powerful snake Kalia; ii. the holding up of the hillock 
Gobardhana; ill. keeping up of queen Draupadi’s honour 
on two occasions, (a) by making her cloth of unlimited 
length, when Dusasan tried to take away her clothing, and 
make her naked in the Kuru court; (b) by feeding the saint 
Durbasha and his large number of disciples, with a very 
small remains of a vegetable dish; iv. burning of the great 
Khandav jungle; v. escaping from Durjodhan’s imprison- 
ment, when he went to Hastinapur, as an emmisary of the 
Pandavas; vi. his reviving the foetus of Uttara, in her womb, 
from the inevitable death by Asothama’s Brahmosira arrow. 


Psycho-analysis has revealed that all human beings are 
to pass through stages of omnipotence, in their intra-uterine 
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and early infantile life, (2) but with the passing of years 
and with growing human experiences, they learn the bitter 
lesson of the finiteness of their own power, in the face of 
stern and exacting reality. They become painfully conscious 
of the limitations that have been placed in their way by 
nature and the society. But they have never taken this 
lying down, where in reality, it is not possible for them to 
overcome the barrier, they have created by phantasy, imagin- 
ary or mythical heroes, who are all powerful and are not 
thwarted in any way by the limiting realities of the world. 

Humanity in its infancy projected on its mythical 
heroes, its own unfulfilled desires, ambitions, and aspirations, 
and found in them compensatory fulfillment of its own de- 
ficiencies, limitations, and lack of supernatural power. 

In the above light, we should try to understand the 
supernatural activities of Jesus and Krisna. Thus when 
humanity was forced to bow down before the superior forces 
of nature, the heroes created by imagination, surpassed all 
these barriers and vicariously by a process of identification 
gave satisfaction to the unconscious longing for the lost 
omnipotence, that is lurking in each human heart. 

Resurrection of Jesus, psychologically speaking, is noth- 
ing but visual and auditory hallucinations. These hallucina- 
tions owed their origin to two factors (i) the constant sug- 
gestion of Jesus Christ to his disciples that he would come 
back after his death, and rise up from his grave, (ii) the 
intense inner cravings of his disciples made them project the 
apparition of Jesus outside. 

It is said that Sree Krisna exhibited to Arjuna, the 
whole universe, movable and immovable, standing in one, in 
his own body; it possibly signifies that Krisna acquainted 
Arjuna with a true and realistic knowledge of the world. 

(2) Historical:- Psychoanalysis has taught us that 
dominant roles are played in the emotional life of the child, 


S. Ferenezi: Sex in Psycho-analysis: (Stages in the development 
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by such significant persons as father and mother. By actions 
and reactions between the Child’s and parents’ emotional 
lives, the Child’s mental life takes distinctive shape and 
form. What a child will be, is, to a great extent, determined 
by the role that the father and the mother have played in 
the early formative period of the Child’s emotional life. 

In the above psychoanalytic light, we will make an 
analysis of the two personalities, bereft of their mythological 
investments. 

1. Jesus and Krisna’s differential adjustment to reali- 
ty:- Reality was not kind either to Krisna or Jesus. Krisna 
was being reared up away from his own home and family, 
in a foster-home of lowly parents. His life was in constant 
danger of annihilation, and his parents were in ~aptivity. 
Jesus, on his part, was left behind as a fatherless, forsaken 
child of a virgin mother, to be reared up in his step-father’s 
poor home of a weaver. 

To this stern reality, however, the reaction of the two 
were quite different; whereas one attempted to escape from 
the painful realistic situations of life, and was given to 
phantasy, the other tried to change and fashion the reality 
and the environment, in his own favour and liking. 

(A) Fatherless Jesus was in extreme need of a father, 
and that is why his unconscious mind, built up a father in 
contrast. If the society has considered his earthly father 
as unholy, fallen, and unrighteous, the heavenly Father that 
he created for him, by his fancy, is holiest of holy, the most 
highly exalted, and the most righteous personality. 

If his earthly father is a nonentity, and cannot be picked 
up from the general run of people, his imaginary father, 
built up as a comensatory figure, is the very God, recognised 
and known universally. 

In all the critical moments of his earthly life, Jesus 
was denied by his father, as well as by God, his heavenly 
father. His earthly father left him before his birth, un- 
claimed and without leaving behind any trace of his identity. 
His heavenly father also never came to his rescue, in any of 
the trying moments of his life, i.e. in his betrayal (by Judas), 
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his arrest, his trial by the chief priest, as well as by Pilate, 
or when he was ill-treated and mocked with such words as 
**He saved others but himself he cannot have’’ (3) or ‘‘He 
trusted in God, let Him deliver him now, if He will have 
him, for he said I am the son of God.’’ (4) 

Jesus was allowed to die as a lowly criminal on the cross. 
The pity of it was that the poor man was carrying his own 
cross, and drank his last drink from the sponge. Possibly 
all this time, he persuaded himself to believe that his heavenly 
father will come forward to his help, but alas, no father in- 
tervened, that is why the tragedy is too deep for tears, when 
in the last scene, the poor soul was crying out in utter dis- 
appointment and despondency ‘‘Eli, Eli, Lama Sabach- 
thani?’’, ‘‘My God, my God why have you forsaken me?’’ (5) 

As a reaction to all these life-situations, Jesus, more or 
less took a resigned attitude, and appeared to be lost in the 
magic maze of his own megalomanic phantasies; or was it 
because an extreme unconscious need for suffering and pun- 
ishment, for taking the mother all for him, depriving his 
father from his rightful share, was leading the whole course? 
On all these occasions, he was found uttering ‘‘Ye shall see 
the son of man sitting on the right and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.’’ (6) or ‘‘Verily I say unto thee to-day shall 
thou be with me in paradise.’’ (7) or ‘‘Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’’ (8 The above conveyed 
only the idea of a self-deluded phantasy of Heaven derived 
authority and a false sense of nearness to God. 

As an unborn child, Jesus was left behind by his un- 
known father, in a very cold and unaffectionate manner. 
To this his unconscious mind reacted by a combined process 
of introjection-projection. His own need for love and ac- 


3. St. Mark: The Gospel (Holy Bible chap 15, verse 31. 

4. St. Matthew: The Gospel (Holy Bible) chap 27, verse 43. 
5. ibid ibid chap 27, verse 46. 
6. St. Mark: The Gospel (lloly Bible) chap 14, verse 62. 

7. St. Luke do do chap 23, verse 4. 

8, ibid ibid chap 23, verse 34. 
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ceptance by his father was now projected on the little chil- 
dren and he introjected the role of a father in himself and by 
accepting and responding to the affection of the children his 
own unfulfilled hankering for a loving father-son relation 
was realised; that is why, to the infants he said ‘‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not for such 
is the kingdom of god.’’ (9) These utterances of Jesus, 
otherwise become meaningless, even in the Biblical context, 
because Jesus asked all the mortals, irrespective of age and 
sex to repent, as nobody is exempt from the original sin, for 
which the first human pair, Adam and Eve, had fallen from 
the garden of Eden. 

(B) Christ’s conscious reaction against his father’s 
unkindly and indiscreet action, is well shown in such of his 
utterances as:- (i) ‘‘No man know the son but the father; 
neither knoweth any man the father save the son.’’ (10) (ii) 
‘*Call no father upon the earth; for one is your father, which 
is in heaven.’’ (11) ; if his earthly father deem it fit to deny 
the son, he as a son is also ready to do without him alto- 
gether. (iii) Jesus said unto another, follow me, but he said 
‘‘Lord suffer me first to go and bury my father’’, to this, 
the most humanely request, the all kind and gentle Jesus 
replied most cruelly and curtly ‘‘Let the dead bury their 
dead.’’ (12) 

On Krisna also reality never smiled. In his early days 
he narrowly escaped death. He was being reared up away 
from his own home and family, in a foster home of lowly 
parents. His life was in constant danger, his parents were 
in captivity. But he reacted to this stern realistic situation, 
not by a flight into phantasy, but he took courage, in both 
hands, killed the arrester of his parents and released them. 
He not only rescued the parents but also set an example of 
courage and manliness before his passive and inactive father, 


9. St. Luke: The Gospel (Holy Bible) chap 18, verse 16. 
10. St. Mathew: The Gospel (Holy Bible) chap 11, verse 27. 
ll. ibid ibid chap 23, verse 9. 
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who preferred to suffer all kinds of privation and dishonour, 
rather than rising like a bold man to avenge the wrong. 
Throughout Krisna’s life, we find him as an upholder of a 
justice, a fighter, throughout life for establishing the king- 
dom of ‘Dharma or righteousness, a dynamic personality of 
action, a realist of realists, and a stable minded personality. 

2. Passivity of Jesus and activity of Krisna:- Passivity 
is found to be the key note of Christ’s life. The ever length- 
ening black shadow of his unidentified father, made him 
socially withdrawn and inactive. The social stigma was 
enough to force him to live a life of social recluse. Sec- 
ondly, he was the child of a virgin mother, an unclaimed 
fatherless child, so he could not wield any authority in his 
own name. In the patriarchal society the authority, stability 
and security of a person is derived from the father; as such 
the ego of Jesus could never grow fully to its normal stature, 
and so we find him lamenting, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, and birds 
of the air have nests; but the son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.’’ (13) As a son of man, he was denied, so 
as a son of God, he tried to establish himself. As a com- 
pletely inactive and passive man, his attitude was apologetic, 
his prayer was for mercy, his appeal was for love and charity, 
and his ultimate hope was in faith and repentance. He had 
no power but prayer, so he sang, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.’’ (14) Thirdly, it may be that because 
he was denied a carefree, passive dependent life, in his in- 
fancy, which gospel, there permeates an idea of the fulfill- 
ment of the old Testamental prophecies, (16) in the life of 
Jesus, as such it appears that he is simply fulfilling and 
moving in a predestined path chalked out already for him. 
Like a hypnotised person working in accordance to the sug- 
gestions, blindly, Christ’s whole life appears to be moulded 


13. St. Luke: The Gospel (Holy Bible, chap 9, verse 58. 
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according to the suggestions laid down in the old Testament. 
Jesus appears simply to be a passive actor led by the forces 
of a blind destiny. 

In contrast to the above, the whole life of Krisna ap- 
pears to be built on activity. Throughout the Gita, he 
exalted work and activity. e.g. ‘‘Man winneth not freedom 
from action by abstaining from activity, nor by mere re- 
nunciation doth he rise to perfection.’’ (17) Further, ‘‘Per- 
form thou right (means regulated, prescribed) action for 
action is superior to inaction, and, inactive, even the main- 
tenance of the body would not be possible.’’ (18) 

Krisna’s active life, is a revolt against the passive and 
submission role to his father. His actions glorified him, and 
so he became a protagonist of action, all throughout his life. 
Whereas Christ’s kingdom of heaven will come after re- 
pentance; this kingdom of heaven is a hope, a desire, and 
a passive expression of faith; it is only a promise and pos- 
sibility of sweet ending of those who are heavy laden, in an 
imaginary blissful dreamland; but Krisna’s ‘Dharmarajya 
(Kingdom of peace and justice) is to be established by his 
own efforts and activity, here and now, on this terra-firma. 
It is not to be in a fanciful kingdom, sometimes, hereafter, 
at a distant unknown time. In establishing this ‘Dharma- 
rajya, there is no place for mercy, lamentation, or such other 
considerations; it is a cold realist’s approach to a goal to be 
achieved by the dint of his own efforts. To Krisna, life’s 
goal is not to be passively prayed for, but it is a goal to be 
actively sought and gained. Krisna’s fulfilments were all 
in the living present, but Jesus who could never dare to 
face reality was always looking forward to the unknown 
future. 

In contrast with the deprived ego of Jesus, Krisna’s 
ego appeared to be inflated by a series of successes, in his 


17. Annie Besant: Bhagavad Gita: The Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras, India, eighth edition, 1949, 3rd dis- 
course, verse 4. 

18. Ibid ibid ibid 3rd discourse, verse 8. 
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early active life of bravado, e.g. his killing of demons ete. 
Further, he being recognised as the supreme personality, 
during his own life time by Visna, during the ‘Rajsuya 
sacrifice’ (the ceremony performed by ancient hindu kings 
to prove their supremacy over all other known kings, who 
used to attend this ceremony to pay homage to the supreme 
king), of victorious king Judhisthir of the great Bharat 
war. His superiority was also recognised during Draupadi’s 
swambar’ (choosing of husband from amongst the assembled 
princely suitors), in his role as a peace maker between the 
warring kings and the Pandavas. All these gave him self- 
confidence and self-elation, to an extreme degree and unlike 
Jesus he could proudly utter ‘‘abandoing all Dharma (duties) 
come unto me alone for shelter’’ (19) or he could declare 
himself, as the essence of everything (20), and the highest 
of all objects. He is the supreme God himself of infinite 
power and glory. (21) Krisna was second to none. He 
was God himself, incarnated in the human form. He was 
himself the protector and the ideal, whereas Jesus was 
simply, the son and servant of One who was still higher, in 
possession and power. 

The parting scenes also exhibited the passivity and ac- 
tivity of the two in a very glaring fashion. While Jesus 
died quite passively on the cross, like a vile criminal, with- 
out even making the slightest attempt of protest, Krisna’s 
death on the other hand was the very thing that was expected 
of him. While Krisna was whiling away his time in idle 
merriment, possibly playing happily with his flute, aeci- 
dentally, he was killed by a chance arrow coming off from 
a hunter’s bow. He was neither ready nor was aware of 
it. Death came stealthily from the back, as if afraid to face 
the active fighter from the front. 


19. Annie Besant: Bhagavad Gita: The Theosophical publishing 
house, Adyar, Madras, India, eighth edition, 1949, 18th Dis- 
course, verse 66. 

20. ibid ibid ibid 7th Diseourse, verse 7 to 12. 
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New reform and new religion of Jesus and Krisna:- 

Christ’s revolt against the then existing order and socio- 
religious authority are well shown by such of his utterances 
and accusations as (i) ‘‘Think not that I come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace but a sword.’’ (22) (ii) 
Or his non-observance of sabbath and his saying that man 
was not made for sabbath, but sabbath was made for man. 
(iii) Or his accusation of the scribes and pharisees by eall- 
ing them hypocrites, blind guides, or calling them as serpents 
and generations of vipers. (23) 

This can be explained, in the light of three factors. 
(i) Jesus was a fatherless child, so there was no solid bond 
connecting him with the previous generations. Father 
forms the vehicle for the passage of past traditions, and 
customs of ones fore-fathers, and afterwards these are in- 
tegrated into the growing personality, in the form his super- 
ego. But as Jesus was the son of a virgin mother, so his 
super-ego could never be fully formed; he could never get 
a social code, made ready for him. He was to grope and 
feel his own way out, through the social maze of his life, 
by a proces of trial and error. Unaided and untutored, he 
was in a position to discover a new faith and a new religion. 
It was easy for him to assume the role of a reformer, be- 
cause of his ignorance to the past tradition ete. He could 
neither be obedient, nor could respect the traditions ete. 
of which he knew nothing. He took his own way, guided 
by his own light and learning. Secondly, his challenge to 
the existing authority and existing order was only a symbolic 
challenge to his father. Thirdly, because of his peculiar 
origin, society must have put a large number of limitations, 
in his way. The life that he spent in the wilderness, in 
meditations, and penance might not be the life of his own 
choice. It might be very well, that disgrace and disgust 
of social stigma of that time, had forced on him the life of 
a social recluse. Time must have taken much of the sting 


22. St. Matthews: The Gospel: (Holy Bible), chap 10 verse 34. 
23. ibid ibid ibid chap 23, verse 23 to 33. 
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out of this social antagonism. But when he returned, he 
returned, more as a rebel than as one who was going to 
tolerate every socio-religious sanction or to escape the wild- 
erness, away from all social contact. Now what he talked 
was libel and blasphemy. 

The new faith and the new religion that go by Christ’s 
name was patterned by the deprivation of his own life. His 
religion is a religion of love, faith, and pious hope, re- 
pentance and reconciliation. 

i. Love:- Jesus was ever hankering for love. He was 
left out both by his father and the society. He cried out in 
sorrow and disappointment ‘‘ Foxes have holes, the birds of 
the air have their nests, but the son of man hath not where 
to lay his head’’. That is where, we can find the extreme 
need of love in the life of Jesus. Forsaken and isolated, yet 
he was a son of man, crying out in agony, who could not 
excite pity or sympathy either from his fellow men or so- 
ciety. For the faults of the parents, he lost the legitimate 
right of man. It was his own need of love which made Jesus 
exalt love in his religion, above all things. According to him, 
the greatest commandment is ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind’’ and ‘‘Thou shall love thy neighbours as thy- 
self.’’ (24) 

2. Faith and Hope:- For a socially stigmatised person 
like Jesus, who was born of a virgin mother, the past was 
dark, and the present gloomy, all that he could bank upon 
was the hope of future promises and possibilities. In spite 
of the ill-treatment of men and fate, he could keep up his 
spirit high, only by putting faith in the future, and to an 
all kindly heavenly Father. It is a faith that leaves no 
room for realistic or rationalistic doubt or questioning. It 
is that hope which embalms a sinking heart and spurs and 
allures the victim to fresh and renewed activity. When the 
night is dark it is his hope for the bright day that keeps 
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cross and thorn, so his hopes and faiths were in the heavenly 
erown and glory that were waiting for him, in his future 
life eternal, in the kingdom of God. Born of an unfaithful 
man and a forsaken and hopeless woman, it is quite natural 
that he will extol faith and hope, in his religion. 

3. Repentance and Reconciliation:- A sin of his 
parents and his peculiar socially despised origin were at the 
root of his almost obsessive appeal for repentance, as though 
repentance is the panacea for all earthly evils for which 
men suffer. His personal need was enlarged into a nation- 
wide necessity. Christ’s advocacy for reconciliation e.g. 
‘Give unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and unto God what is 
God’s’’, (25) or ‘‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee; 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.’’; (26) or his preaching a religion which in open arms 
invited all those so called fallen persons within its fold; 
or his special anxiety for the sinners, the fallen, the prodi- 
gals, and those who are lost, get their true significance and 
meaning, when examined in the light of his own early life. 
His appeal for reconciliation was really an appeal to re- 
instate himself, his mother and father in their lost position 
in the society. He as a child must have been ostracized, so 
as a man he took the cause of all down trodden men, the 
sinners, the lost and those who were heavy-laden. All these 
savour an inner need and urge of his own. 

In Krisna’s life, also, we find how his early years 
moulded and coloured the whole of his future career as a 
reformist and an initiator of a new religion. 

Krisna’s role as a reformer shows the blending of two 
factors. (i) Like Jesus, he was also, reared up away from 
his father so in his early formative years, he was unfortun- 
ate, in not to have anybody to look to for guidance. He had 
no father to copy, or a model to follow, as such he was free 


25. St. Matthew: The Gospel: (Holy Bible) chap 22, verse 21. 
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to chose his own line of action and to form his own judg- 
ment about the existing things. Father acts as a bridge 
between the two generations; through him passes the cultural 
and socio-religious heritage of the nation and the family into 
the coming generation, but as Krisna lacked this link, so 
he had to grope his own way out. Fortunately he chanced 
to discover a new faith and a new religion, reforming what 
was old and worn out. Secondly his revolt against the exist- 
ing authority and brahmanical rituals, e.g. (Sages look equal- 
ly on a brahmin adorned with learning and humility, a cow, 
an elephant, and even a dog and an outcaste.’’ (27) Cer- 
tainly this is not very elating for the brahmins. Or 


‘Nor sacrifice, nor Vedas, alms, nor works, 

Nor sharp austerity, nor deep study, 

Can win the vision of this form for man, 
Foremost of Kurus, thou alone hast seen’’ (28) 


is a symbolic revolt against the father. 

Krisna’s religion is a religion of (a) dynamic action, 
without any hankering for the fruit of action, e.g. in the 
Gita, he says ‘‘Thy business is with the action only, never 
with its fruit, so let not the fruit of action be thy motive, 
nor be thou to inaction attached.’’ (29) Or ‘‘Man winneth 
not freedom from action by abstaining from activity, nor by 
mere renunciation doth he rise to perfection.’’; (30) justice 
and righteousness (dharmarajya) e.g. ‘‘Whenever there is 
decay of righteousness, 0 Bharat, and there is exaltation 
of righteousness then I myself come forth; for the protection 
of the good, for the destruction of the evil-doers, for the 
sake of firmly establishing righteousness, I am born from 


27. Annie Besant: Bhagvad Gita: The theosophical publishing house, 
adyar, Madras, India. 1949; 5th Discourse, Verse 18. 
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age to age’’.; (31) (c) practising equanimity and imperturb- 
ability of mind under all conditions of life e.g. ‘‘The man 
whom these torment not, o chief of men, balanced in pain 
and pleasure, steadfast, he is fitted for immortality.’’ (32) 
Or ‘‘He who on every side is without attachments, whatever 
hap of fair and foul, who neither likes nor dislikes, of such 
a one the understanding is well poised. He whose mind is 
free from anxiety amid pains, indifferent amid pleasures, 
loosed from passion, fear and anger, is called a sage of stable 
mind.’’ (33) 

The germ, the development and the ultimate blossoming 
up of Krisna’s religion can all be traced to his early revolt 
and reaction formation against his father, who showed in- 
activity, tolerance of injustice and loss of balance of his 
mind, when he submitted himself to the most dishonourable 
terms of imprisonment, in the hands of Kansa. It is this 
revolting spirit of Krisna against cowardice, injustice and 
inaction, that rings through the whole of the Gita. The 
personal life-pattern of Krisna coloured his whole attitude, 
during the great war of Kurukhetra (between the Pandavas 
and Kauravas) and it also explains his incitement of 
Arjuna, the Pandav general, and inducing him to play his 
distinctively active role in the great Bharat war. 

In Christ’s religion, prayer is the only power and re- 
pentance, the one panacea for all earthly evils. dis religion 
asks for a denial of stern earthly realities and to keep one- 
self lost in the dream of future heavenly bliss; but in con- 
trast to it, Krisna’s religion is a religion of dynamic action 
and a surprisingly realistic approach of the world and its 
affair. Like a psychoanalyst, Krisna also never advised for 
a denial of the stern realities of the world, but on the con- 
trary, he advised to face them in a calm and balanced state 
of mind, irrespective of their nature. 

To get the better of a superior force, Jesus extols maso- 
chistic exhibitionism of martyrdom e.g. his own death on 
the cross; Krisna, on the contrary, in a like situation will 
excite realistic saddism instead, e.g. his advice to Aarjuna, 
just prior to the great bharat war; e.g. ‘‘Slain, thou wilt 
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obtain heaven; victorious, thou wilt enjoy the earth, there- 
fore stand up, o son of Kunti (Arjuna) ; resolute to fight.’’ 
(34) 

Relations to women:- Jesus was the son of a virgin 
mother as such he got his mother all for his own; as a result 
of this, all his libido-valencies for the opposite sex remained 
fixated to his mother, so no love or interest for any other 
woman was possible for him. Jesus lived and died a bachelor. 
(cf; ‘Woman what shall I do with thee.’’) His attitude 
towards women were all patterened after his relation with 
the mother. Because of his mother’s virgin motherhood, 
in his conscious mind, he had all forgiveness and support 
for the prostitute woman, woman taken in adultery, (35) the 
outeaste sammaritan woman. (36) But his unconscious 
mind, on the contrary, reacted just, in the reverse direction, 
and that is why, we get in the last scene of his life, he called 
rather curtly his mother as woman e.g. ‘‘Woman behold thy 
son.’’; or he laid down strict laws of sexual morality, (ef. 
‘*Who so ever looketh on a woman to lust, he committeth 
adultery.’’ (37) He exalted devotion in women above ev- 
erything else. (cf. The parable of Martha & Mary.) (38) 

Krisna was deprived of his mother’s influence from 
the very night of his birth. All through his life, he was 
ever in search of this lost mother. In that light, should 
we see, his love dallies with thousands of ‘‘Gope’’ girls 
or his fascination for a large number of married wives. In 
all these love affairs, his unconscious mind was consistently 
in search for a replica of the mother who left him on the 
night of his birth. 

Krisna’s retaliation against all mothers, by depriving 
majority of them, their sons, through inducing the bharath 
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war and the quarrel and ruin of the Jadavas, is nothing 
but a symbolic expression of revenge against his own mother, 
who left him to his fate, on the very night of his birth. 
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An Interpretation of 


Shakespeare’s Coriolanus 


by 


Charles K. Hofling, M.D. 


**In proportion to its merit,’’ Goddard (3) remarks, 
*‘Coriolanus is possibly Shakespeare’s most neglected play.’’ 
In this century the drama has been given but one major 
production on an American stage. Under-graduate courses 
in Shakespearean literature infrequently give it full con- 
sideration. On the other hand, discerning critics have spoken 
of the play in terms of high praise. Swinburne, for example, 
said that he did not know of ‘‘a loftier or more perfect piece 
of man’s work.’’ Thomas Mare Parrott (8) writes: ‘‘ What- 
ever the play may lack, it has craftsmanship and nobility in 
abundance.’’ 

Various comments have been made in explanation of 
the play’s relative unpopularity with the casual reader. For 
example it has been noted that the hero, who dominates the 
action to an unusual degree, is ‘‘repellent to not a few read- 
ers.’’ It has been remarked that Shakespeare’s lyricism has 
here been subordinated to his dramatic purpose to an almost 
unique extent. On the other hand, certain critics have said 
that both lyricism and drama have been unduly subordinated 
to exposition. Such comments, however, raise questions 
rather than answer them. 

Some readers have felt that the play portrays Shakes- 
peare’s ‘anti-democratic’ convictions. Such an impression, 
although it is in a sense fallacious, could limit the play’s 
acceptance in the twentieth century, but a consideration of 
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this sort must surely be secondary to other considerations, 
since at present the play’s main impact is scarcely a political 
one. 

In setting down overall impressions of the drama, one 
may begin by saying that it is pre-eminently a tragedy of 
personality. As Farnham (2) puts it, ‘‘(Coriolanus) does 
not merely stand at the center of the tragedy; he 1s the 
tragedy. He brings no one down with him in his fall, and 
his character is entirely sufficient to explain his fall. No 
supernatural forces are shown to be at work against him.’’ 
An intimately related point is that the play has great sim- 
plicity of construction, with few characters and no side- 
plots. There are no soliloquies in the usual sense; poetry 
and philosophy are present, but the accent is entirely on the 
dramatic effect and on characterization. Hence the play is 
singularly realistic. 

The chronological position of Coriolanus among Shake- 
speare’s works warrants careful consideration. The bulk of 
scholarly evidence indicates that the play was written late 
in 1608 or early 1609. (4, 7) For purpose of comparison 
it is of interest to note the dates of certain other major 
works of Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 1599; Hamlet, ca 1601; 
Othello, 1604; King Lear, 1605; Macbeth, 1606; Antony and 
Cleopatra, ca. 1607 ; Cymbeline, 1610; Winter’s Tale and The 
Tempest, 1611. It becomes at once apparent that Coriolanus 
occupies a pivotal position among Shakespeare’s plays: it 
is the last of the tragedies and is followed by those final 
romances or tragi-comedies which are generally taken to 
represent Shakespeare’s most mature outlook on life. 

That Coriolanus not only occupies a significant position 
chronologically, but is in itself transitional has been re- 
marked by Bradley; (1) who said. ‘‘In Coriolanus the feel- 
ing of reconciliation is even stronger (than in Antony and 
Cleopatra). . . . When, at the sound of his mother’s voice 
and the sight of his wife and child, nature asserts itself and 
he gives way, although we know that he will lose his life, 
we care little for that: he has saved his soul. Our relief 
and our exaltation in the power of goodness are so great 
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that the actual catastrophe which follows and mingles sad- 
ness with these feelings leaves them but little diminished, 
and as we close the book we feel, it seems to me, more as 
we do at the close of Cymbeline than as we do at the close of 
Othello.’’ 

Coriolanus has important links with other of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies, a few of which it may be well to 
note before a detailed consideration of the play itself. It 
is, of course, in close relationship with the other two plays 
of the ‘Roman Trilogy,’ Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleo- 
patra. It is interesting to realize that with the writing of 
Cortolanus Shakespeare ends at the beginning (in more than 
one sense), inasmuch as the historical era portrayed here 
precedes that of the other two Roman plays. Coriolanus, 
himself, has in common with Mare Antony the characteristic 
that the assets and defects of his personality are seen by 
Shakespeare as more integrally related to one another than 
is the case with any other of the tragic heroes. The marital 
relationship of Coriolanus and Vigilia is quite reminiscent 
of that of Brutus and Portia in Julius Caesar. 

Coriolanus and Hamet have in common an extremely 
important element: only in these two plays is a mother— 
more specifically, the mother-son relationship—of paramount 
significance. In both instances the relationship is deleteri- 
ous to the son. (To get ahead of the thesis for a moment, 
Shakespeare reveals much more conscious knowledge of the 
workings of the relationship in Coriolanus than in Hamlet, 
a factor which is perhaps relevant to the greater popularity 
of the latter play.) 

Goddard (3) ably points out the linkages between Cort 
olanus and King Lear. 


The theme of ingratitude ties the play not only with Timon but 
with Kisg Lear, in which another exile made war against his own 
kingdom. Here the revengeful man learns mercy as there the angry 
one acquired patience. But there is a closer bond than this. Consider 
Coriolanus. Lear’s youngest daughter and the conquerer of Corioli 
have much in common. Cordelia: ‘‘I love your majesty according 
to my bond; neither more nor less.’’ Coriolanus: ‘‘But your people, 
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I love them as they weigh.’’ Not only the thought but the accent is 
the same. More and more, from Hamlet on, Shakespeare delighted 
in ereating incorrigible truth-tellers who discomfort and undo the hypo- 
erites and knaves. 


IT 


The actual plot of Cortolanus is simple and clear, and 
it may be summarized in a few paragraphs. 

Caius Marcius, a distinguished soldier, with his patrician friends, 
is in controversy with a plebian mob, when he is selected to lead an 
army against the Volscians. He fights with extreme valor and pursues 
the enemy within the gates of their capital city, Corioli. When victory 
is achieved, he is given the title, Coriolanus. 

On his return to Rome, Coriolanus receives the backing of the pa- 
tricians for the office of consul. To achieve this office it is necessary 
for the candidate to receive the votes of the plebians. Because of his 
arrogance and proud disdain, Coriolanus has long been disliked and 
feared by many of the commoners, while he has been envied by their 
tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus. Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
and Menenius, and elderly friend, persuade the hero to swallow his 
pride and make the customary humble and hypocritical appeal for 
votes by standing in the market place and displaying the wounds he 
has received in his country’s service. In the actual event, Coriolanus 
finds he cannot do this, but he does manage to ask a number of plebians 
for votes in a rather gruff way. At first he is given the commoners’ 
assurance of a sufficient number of votes. 

Sicinius and Brutus are dismayed, and they stir up the plebians 
to take back their votes and deny Coriolanus the office of consul. 
Menenius, and Volumnia, who is very ambitious for her son, urge Corio- 
lanus to approach the tribunes in a conciliatory fashion, sensing that 
the temper of the Roman mob is still capable of being influenced. 
Even though matters have reached the point where the tribunes sum- 
mon Coriolanus to a public trial as an enemy of the people, a would- 
be tyrant, the hero attempts to be controlled in his demeanor, but 
when the word, ‘traitor,’ is pronounced, he flies into a rage. Open 
civil war is about to break out between Coriolanus and some patrician 
friends, on the one hand, and the plebians led by the tribunes, on the 
other, but Coriolanus finally accepts the sober council of Menenius and 
goes into exile. 

The hero goes alone to the Volscian headquarters, and offers his 
services to Aufidius, the military leader of his former enemies. Aufidius 
welcomes Coriolanus and places him at the head of a Volscian army 


to renew the war against Rome. 
Coriolanus displays his wonted military prowess and sweeps all 
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opposition before him, reaching the gates of Rome. The plebians mean- 
while regret their action ard feel that they have been betrayed by the 
tribunes. 

Coriolanus has vowed to take Rome by storm and sack it. Old 
Menenius is sent out by the frightened city to plead for mercy. Corio- 
lanus is touched by his plea, but not swerved from his intentions. Then 
the hero’s wife, Virgilia, his son, little Marcius, and his mother, Volum- 
nia, appear on the same errand. Coriolanus finds their plea irrestible, 
and enters into negotiations for peace. 

Aufidius has become envious of Coriolanus and fearful of his 
popularity with the Volscians. When the hero returns to the Volscian 
capital to report on his military expedition, he is assassinated by Aufidi- 
us and other conspirators. 


The source of the plot is North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
of Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Shakespeare follows the 
original narrative unusually closely. His two major de- 
partures from it, the elimination of the supernatural material 
and the development of the role of Coriolanus’s wife, Vir- 
gilia, may therefore be of particular significance. 


III 


To a degree probably unparalleled in Shakespeare, the 
interest in the play centers in the character of its hero. 
Coriolanus is portrayed as a man of outstanding physical 
courage and valor, a man of great artistocratic pride and 
arrogance, and a man of great honesty. He is primarily a 
man of action, although he can be eloquent at times. 

Illustrations of these descriptive points are numerous. 
The physical courage and valor are perhaps best shown in 
Act I, Scene IV, at the taking of Corioli. 


(Another alarum. The volsces fly and Marcius follows them to the gates.) 
Mar. So, now the gates are ope; now prove good seconds. 
’Tis for the followers fortune widens them 
Not for the fliers: mark me and do the like. 
First Sol. Fool-hardiness; not I. 
Second Sol. Nor I. 
(Marcius enters the gates and is shut in.) 
See, they have shut him in. 
(dlarum continues.) 
All. To the pot, I warrant him. 
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(Reenter Titus Lartius.) 
Lart. What is become of Marcius? 
All. Slain, sir doubtless. 
First Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters; who, upon the sudden, 
Clapped to their gates: he is himself alone 
To answer all the city. 
Lart. O, Noble fellow! 
Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword, 
And, when it bows, stands up. Thou art left, Marcius; 
A carbunele entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not so rich a jewel. hou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strikes; but with thy grim looks and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous and did tremble. 
(Reenter Marcius, bleeding, assaulted by the enemy.) 
First Sol. Look sir. 


O, ’tis Mareius! 


Let’s fetch him, or make remain alike. 
(They fight, and all enter the city.) 


Coriolanus’s patrician pride and arrogance, and specifi- 
cally, his attitude toward the plebians are brought out when 
he is first introduced, in Act I, Scene I. The commoners 
have been speaking with Menenius, who has been trying to 
dissuade them from outright rebellion, when Marcius enters. 


Hail noble Marcius! 


Men. 
Thanks. What’s the matter, you dissentious rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs? 

See. Cit. We have ever your good word. 


Men. He that will give good words to thee will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, you curs, 
That like not peace nor War? The one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; 

Men. For corn at their own rates; whereof, they say, 


The city is well stor ’d. 
Mar. Hang ’em! They say! 


They'll sit by the fire and presume to know 
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What's done i’ the Capitol. 


Would the nobility lay aside their vath 

And let me use my sword, I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as high 
As 1 could pick my lance. 


Yet the pride of Coriolanus has a very specific quality, 
relating to the satisfying of inner standards and having 
little to do with praise or signs of recognition from others, 
even from those whom Coriolanus clearly respects. In Act 
I, Scene LX, Cominius and Lartius, fellow patricians and 
comrades-in-arms, have been praising Coriolanus for his 
heroism against the Volscians, when he interrupts. 


Mar. I'll fight with none but thee, for I do hate thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 


The characteristic of honesty is so consistently shown 
by Coriolanus that it scarcely requires specific quotations 
by way of illustration, but one very brief and pointed in- 
stance may be offered as typical. In Act I, Scene VIII, 
Coriolanus meets Aufidius, then his deadly enemy, in combat. 

The hero uniformly says what he thinks, regardless of 
whom he is addressing and regardless of the consequences 
to himself. 

Speaking from the standpoint of psychiatric diagnosis, 
one would say that the category into which Coriolanus most 
nearly fits is that of phallic-narcissistic character, as origin- 
ally delineated by Reich. (9) In fact three-fourths of 
Reich’s description applies so closely as to seem that it could 
have been written about Coriolanus. A few sentences from 
the first portion of this description will illustrate the point. 

. the typical phallie-narcissistic character is self-confident, often 
arrogant, elastic, vigorous and often impressive. ... they most fre- 
quently belong to Kretchmer’s athletic type. ... Everyday behavior 
is... usually haughty, ... derisively aggressive. . . . The outspoken 
types tend to achieve leading positions in life and resent subordina- 
tion. ... In contrast to other characters, their narcissism expresses 
itself not in an infantile manner but in the exaggerated display of 
self-confidence, dignity and superiority . . . In spite of their narcissistic 
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preoccupation with their selves they often show strong attachments 
to people and things outside. In this respect, they resemble most close- 
ly the genital character; they differ from it, however, in that their 
actions are much more intensively and extensively determined by ir- 
rational motives. It is not by accident that this type is most fre- 
quently found among athletes, aviators, soldiers and engineers. One of 
their most important traits is aggressive courage. 

The possibility for strong attachments to others is of 
great interest in the character of Coriolanus and of crucial 
importance to the drama. Leaving aside for the moment the 
matter of his relationship to his mother, one may say that 
Coriolanus has sincere and affectionate object-relationships 
with a number of persons: with his comrades-in-arms, Com- 
inius and Lartius, with old Menenius, with his son, young 
Mareius, and, above all, with his wife, Virgilia. Perhaps the 
best evidence as to the nature of Coriolanus’s feeling toward 
his wife which is afforded us prior to Act V is his first 
sentence of greeting to her on this return to Rome after the 
Victory at Corioli. 


Cor. My gracious, silence, hail! 


The imaginative tenderness of this line is most reveal- 
ing, not only of a strong affection, but of a considerable 
ability to see and react to Virgilia as she is. The line is 
devoid of pride and selfishness. 

Having briefly considered the personality of Coriolanus 
as it is presented in the early portions of the drama, one is 
faced with several questions. How did it become what it is 
at the outset? To what extent is the action of the play ex- 
plicable in terms of personality? Are there any changes in 
the personality as a result of the events of the play? 

In similar situations of literary criticism one can often 
develop satisfactory answers to the two latter questions, but 
Coriolanus is unusual for a Shakespearean play in the extent 
to which the author has provided material relevant to an- 
swering the first question as well. This material consists 
largely in the portrayal of Volumnia, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, and in unmistakable hints as to the history of this 
mother-son relationship. 
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It is interesting to note the Volumnia is not infrequently 
referred to in Shakespearean criticism in terms of consider- 
able admiration. (6) She is supposed to typify the noble 
Roman matron of the days when the republic was young. A 
careful reading of the play falls short of substantiating this 
concept. It does reveal that Shakespeare regarded Volumnia 
as having exerted a definitely traumatic influence upon 
Coriolanus. 

Volumnia is first introduced in Act I, Scene III. Her 
long initial speech affords a basis for considerable insight 
into her personality. 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing; nor express yourself in a more com- 
fortable sort. If my son were my husband, I should freelier 
rejoice in that absence wherein he won honor than in all the 
embracements of his bed where he would show most love. When 
yet he was but tenderbodied and the only son of my womb, when 
youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way, when for a day 
of kings® entreaties a mother should not sell him an hour from 
her beholding, I, considering how honor would become a person, 
that it was no better than picture-like to hang by th’ wall, if 
renown made it not stir, was pleased to let him seek danger 
where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war I sent him; 
from whence he returned, his brows bound in oak. I tell thee, 
daughter, | sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was a 
man-child than now in first seeing he had proved himself a man. 


Goddard says discerningly of Volumnia: ‘‘ . . . she had 
been little other than an Amazon, a woman—to call her 
that—who so rejoiced in battle and military glory that for 
her vicarious satisfaction she pushed her son into blood-shed 
almost before he had ceased to be a child. She fairly feasted 
on wounds and sears. A wolf is said to have suckled Romulus 
and Remus. Coriolanus did not need any such nourish- 
ment. He had its human equivalent.’’ Volumnia thus is 
seen to be an extremely unfeminine, non-maternal person, 
one who sought to mold her son to fit a preconceived image 
gratifying her own masculine (actually pseudo-masculine) 
strivings. Her method, we learn from the above and from 
other speeches, was to withhold praise and the scant affection 
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she had to give from any achievements except aggressive 
and exhibitionistie ones. 

Volumnia gives much lip-service to ‘honor’, but this 
attitude proves to be in part hypocritical. During the 
political crisis of Acts II and III, she urges her son to adopt 
eraft and dissembling until he has won power. In other 
words, this woman is much more concerned about appearances 
than about honor or truth as things in themselves. 

The influence of Volumnia’s personality on that of her 
son is indicated to have been the more intense by reason of 
the facts that Coriolanus lost his father in infancy and, so 
far as we are told in the play, had no brothers or sisters. 
Thus, on the one hand, the boy’s emotional needs had no 
source of satisfaction save this militant mother, and, on the 
other, there was no guiding influence to counterbalance hers. 

The latter portion of the scene from which Volumnia’s 
long speech has been quoted is of crucial importance in 
estimating the effects of the mother-son relationship. In the 
middle of the scene the Lady Valeria is introduced. Along 
with Virgilia, she serves the purpose of throwing Volumnia 
into contrast and showing that the latter is not merely the 
typical Roman matron of the period. She does more than 
this, however. She inquires about Coriolanus’s son, little 
Marcius, and thus gives the audience a glimpse into the 
hero’s own childhood. 


Val. ..| How does your little son? 

Vir. I thank your ladyship; well, good madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the sword and hear a drum than look upon his 
schoolmaster. 

Val. O’ my word, the father’s son: I’ll swear, ‘tis a very pretty boy. 
O’ my troth, I looked upon him o’ Wednesday half an hour to- 
gether; has such a confirmed countenanee. I saw him run after 
a gilded butterfly; and when he caught it, he let it go again; 
and after it again; and over and over he comes, and up again; 
eatched it again; or whether his fall enraged him, or how ’t 
was, he did so set his teeth and tear it. O, I warrant how he 
mammocked it! 

Vol. One on’s father’s moods. 


Vir. A erack, madam. 
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Coming immediately after the passage in which Vol- 
umnia has spoken of Coriolanus’s grace and comeliness as 
a child and of the standards she imposed upon him, this little 
vignette can only mean that Volumnia is attempting to 
repeat the process with her grandson, and that, in effect, 
the little boy can be taken to represent Coriolanus, himself, 
at a similar age. The butterfly incident shows childish curi- 
osity, affection, and desire for mastery turning into sadism. 

With consummate art Shakespeare reintroduces the 
butterfly theme in Act IV, Scene VI. Cominius and Menenius 
are describing to the tribunes the advance on Rome of Corio- 
lanus and his Volscian Army. 


Com. He is their god. He leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than Nature, 
That shapes men better; and they follow him 
Against us brats with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 


Thus it would seem evident that the childhood frustra- 
tions of Coriolanus stand—and are seen by Shakespeare to 
stand—in a cause-effect relationship to the unleashing of 
furious aggression in adult life. 

These hints as to the early history of the hero are again 
in marked agreement with sequences frequently noted in 
the past history of the phallic-narcissist. Reich remarks: 
‘‘The infantile history regularly reveals serious disappoint- 
ments in the object of the other sex, disappointments which 
occurred precisely at the time when attempts were made to 
win the object through phallic exhibition. In men, one 
often finds that the mother was the stronger of the parents, 
or the father had died early or was otherwise out of the 
picture.”’ 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the interaction 
between the personality of Coriolanus and the events of the 
drama, it seems advisable to direct special attention to the 
character of Virgilia, since her role, although extremely brief 
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in number of lines, is of great significance to the action of 
the play. 

The personality contrast between Virgilia and Volumnia 
is revealed quite early in the drama (Act I, Scene III). 
When Volumnia has given the long speech quoted above 
about sending her son into battle at the age of sixteen, Vir- 
gilia breaks in with, ‘‘But had he died in the business, ma- 
dam; how then?’’ And indeed one gathers from Volumnia’s 
opening line (‘‘I pray you, daughter, sing; or express your- 
self in a more comfortable sort’’), that Virgilia’s affectionate 
concern for her husband’s well-being prevents her from tak- 
ing the unfeminine delight in his military exploits which her 
mother-in-law shows to excess. 

In addition to its presentation of the butterfly anecdote 
the scene appears expressly designed to show the contrast 
between Virgilia and Volumnia. The women’s reaction to 
this very story of Valeria’s is illuminating. Volumnia takes 
unadulterated pleasure in thinking that little Marcius is 
developing his father’s fierceness, saying, ‘‘One on father’s 
moods.’’ Virgilia’s pleasure at Valeria’s remarks appears 
to be mingled with misgivings, for her comment is ‘‘A crack, 
madam.’’ When Valeria invites her to go out seeking amuse- 
ment, Virgilia declines, plainly out of anxiety about her 
husband’s dangerous situation. Volumnia is all for putting 
on a brave front, and she insists that her daughter-in-law 
go, but Virgilia shows herself capable of standing up to the 
older woman and courteously persists in her refusal. 

The contrast is again pointed out in Act II, Scene I. 
Just before Coriolanus’s return from his victory over the 
Volscians, Volumnia and Virgilia are conversing with 
Menenius. 

Vol. Look, here’s a letter from him; the state hath another, his wife, 
another, and, I think, there’s one at home for you. 

Men. I will make my very house reel tonight. A letter for me! 

Vir. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for you; I saw’t. 

Men. A letter for me! ... Is he not wounded? He was wont to come 


home wounded. 
Vir. O, no, no, no. 
Vol. O, he is wounded; I thank the gods for’t. 
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In addition to the obvious contrast between the reaction 
of Virgilia and that of Volumnia to the idea of Coriolanus’s 
having been wounded, this scene indicates that Virgilia elicits 
a different response from Coriolanus than does his mother, 
i.e., the hero has not referred to his wounds in the letter to 
his wife. 

A few moments later, when Coriolanus has appeared, 
Volumnia becomes almost boisterous in her enjoyment of her 
son’s honors and then quickly alludes to the one remaining 
one which she expects him to receive, the consulship. Vir- 
gilia, it may be inferred, shows quietly a much greater depth 
of feeling, but one altogether focussed on her husband and 
not on his honors. Coriolanus responds to her with the 
speech of which the first line has previously been quoted. 


Cor. My gracious silence, hail! 
Wouldist thou have laughed had I come coffin’d home, 
That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. 


A final point to be made in this connection is that where- 
as Volumnia figures prominently in urging Coriolanus to 
seek the consulship and to speak hypocritically to the trib- 
unes and plebians in so doing, Virgilia takes no part in these 
maneuvers. In other words, in addition to having a greater 
capacity for tender affection than has Volumnia, Virgilia 
also exceeds her mother-in-law in certain qualities of dignity 
and integrity. 

Thus, in summary, Virgilia appears much more feminine 
than does the mother of Coriolanus, less selfish in her rela- 
tionship to her husband, more loving toward him, and less 
concerned with honors and appearances. 

In a consideration of the relationship in which the ac- 
tion of the play stands to the personality of Coriolanus, it 
is convenient to divide the play into three sections: Acts 
I and II, Act III, and Acts IV and V. To keep within the 
limitations of a single paper, it will be necessary to concen- 
trate on features of particular significance. 
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One such feature, which is fully developed in the early 
portions of the play, is the attitude of Coriolanus toward the 
plebians, partly expressed in the lines previously quoted as 
an example of his arrogance. There is marked tension and 
dislike mutual between Coriolanus and his patrician friends 
and the plebians and their tribunes, so much so that the play 
has sometimes been considered to be essentially a political 
one, with Coriolanus portraying a ‘‘typical tory who prefers 
the privileges of his class to the good of his country.’’ God- 
dard points out that this view is superficially plausible, but 
will not stand up under close scrutiny. On the one hand, 
the interest in the drama is attached much more to character 
than to class. On the other, Coriolanus disqualifies himself 
as a typical tory with the following speech. 


Cor. Custom calls me to’t. 
What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’er-peer. 


What then is the nature of Coriolanus’s antipathy to 
the Roman plebians, and, specificially, to the plebians as a 
mob? One of his most specific statements on this point is 
that he sees the mob as ‘‘foes to nobleness.’’ Since he is 
dedicated to a kind of nobility, this statement sounds as if 
the mob represents to him the personification of unacceptable 
impulses in his own personality. This idea is difficult to 
prove, but it receives some confirmation in another speech 
of Coriolanus. 
Cor. For this mutable, rank-scented many, let them 


Regard me as I do not flatter and 
Therein behold themselves. 


A paraphrase of the latter part of this sentence, taken 
just at face value, would probably be: ‘‘ . . . let them give 
heed to me, and, since I shall tell them the truth (about them- 
selves) without flattery, they can see what they are really 
like.’’ Yet when a double entendre such as this exists in a 
speech of one of Shakespeare’s characters, it is often felt by 
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critics that the character was conceived by the author as 
intending both meanings. It is my impression that such is 
the case here. Very likely Coriolanus is not to be thought 
of as aware of the second, the latent meaning of the speech, 
but he is nevertheless betraying his identification of the mob 
with repressed tendencies in himself. 

If this idea appears plausible, it might be of value to 
consider some of the accusations Coriolanus levels at the 
plebians and to see if they would fit in logically as ego- 
alien (unconscious) tendencies in his own personality. The 
principal charges are that the plebians are cowardly, cov- 
etous, parasitic, and pleasure-loving: in other words, the 
diametriec opposites of the surface features of Coriolanus’s 
personality. This striking contrast does not in itself prove 
anything, but it is compatible with what has elsewhere been 
demonstrated to be true of phallic-narcissists in general, 
namely, that their overt behavior has an important defen- 
sive value against the oposite characteristics. Here again it 
is of interest to note a portion of Reich’s original formula- 
tion. 

The phallic character does not regress. He remains at the phallic 
stage;; more than that, he exaggerates his manifestations in order to 
protect himself against a regression to passivity and anality. 


The last-named characteristics are clearly expressed in 
lay terms by Coriolanus’s indictment of the plebians. 

Another aspect of Coriolanus’s estimate of the mob is 
that he considers it to be untrustworthy and childish. It is 
worthwhile to note that the two terms to which Coriolanus 
reacts with the greatest violence when applied to himself are 
‘traitor’ (Act III) and ‘boy’ (Act V). The passages in 
question will be considered later, but it should be mentioned 
at this point that one receives a strong impression that 
Coriolanus is reacting on the basis of a major inner conflict 
at these times, inasmuch as the appellations are logically 
meaningless as regards his overt behavior. 

A second point, closely related to the one concerning 
his attitude toward the mob and of crucial importance to 
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the action of the drama, is the extreme aversion felt by 
Coriolanus to the prescribed behavior of begging for votes 
to obtain the consulship. Of this procedure the single feature 
most repulsive to the hero is the traditional showing to the 
crowd the wounds received in his country’s service. Corio- 
lanus’s response to Volumnia when she first expresses the 
hope that he will receive the consulship reveals the close 
linkage between the two points. 


Cor. Know, good mother, 
I had rather be their servant in my way 
Than sway with them in theirs. 


During the scenes in which Coriolanus is urged to seek 
the office of consul and then does stand in the forum solicit- 
ing votes, it becomes rather clear that the aspect of the situa- 
tion which he finds most intolerable is the being placed in 
the passive position. The defense-system by which his self- 
esteem is maintained cannot function under these conditions, 
whereas in the battle situation, in which the wounds were 
actually received, it functioned effectively. 

The structural turning-point of the play occurs clas- 
sically in Act III, Scene III. The preparation for the crisis 
has taken place during the final scene of the previous act 
and the first two scenes of Act III. Although the citizens 
had responded to Coriolanus’s solicitation by giving him 
their votes initially, they quickly withdrew them under the 
skillful suasion of the envious and fearful tribunes. An 
altercation ensued between the plebians and tribunes on the 
one hand and Coriolanus and some patrician friends on the 
others, as a result of which Coriolanus was to stand trial as 
an enemy of the people. One is given to understand that the 
outcome is still very much in doubt, that reconciliation and 
even the consulship are still within reach for Coriolanus if 
he were to behave in a humble fashion at the trial. In re- 
sponse to his mother’s plea, Coriolanus has reluctantly given 
his word to dissemble his pride, and at first does so. 


Sie. I do demand 


If you submit you to the people's voices, 
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Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be proved upon you? 
Cor. I am content. 


Menenius then speaks movingly in Coriolanus’s behalf, 
but immediately thereafter the situation explodes. 


Sie. We charge you, that you have contrived to take 
From Rome all season’d office and to wind 
Yourself a power tyrannical; 

For which you are a traitor to the people. 


Cor. How! traitor! 
Men. Nay, temperately; your promise. 
Cor. The fires i’ th’ lowest hell fold in the people! 


Call me their traitor! Thou injurious tribune! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thy hands clutched as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 
‘*Thou liest’’ unto thee with a voice as free 
As I do praise the gods. 
Sie. Mark you this, people? 
Plebians. To th’ rock, to th’ rock with him! 


As mentioned above, the charges, taken literally, are 
rather wide of the mark. Coriolanus is not at all a con- 
triver, and is not particularly interested in political power, 
per se. His violent reaction to the indictment is therefore 
the more remarkable and can only be understood as coming 
from powerful forces of the unconscious. The two key stim- 
ulus words for his outbreak are ‘‘Rome”’ and ‘“‘traitor.’’ To 
comprehend the hero’s reaction, it appears of value to 
hypothesize an unconscious identification on his part of 
Rome with his mother, with the appellation, ‘‘traitor,’’ then 
referring to an offense with regard to the mother, not Rome 
or its citizens. Such an identification is a fairly common 
one, and, in this instance, would be rendered especially likely 
by the patriotic posing of Volumnia, plus her emphasis on 
the martial virtues which were so highly regarded by the 
city-state. 

If there does exist such an unconscious equation, the 
action of the drama is rendered more comprehensible. Corio- 
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lanus’s entire life until Act II has involved an effort to 
prove that he wanted nothing from mother-Rome except to 
serve and defend her. During Acts II and III, and particular- 
ly in the crucial third scene of the latter, he is in the position 
of asking something from her. What he is asking is her full 
acceptance of him as consul, i.e., as father-figure. Moreover 
the immediate circumstances of his asking have strongly 
passive aspects. Thus, when the tribune accuses Coriolanus 
of being a traitor to Rome, the defense-system by which 
the hero has maintained his equilibrium is dealt a severe 
blow. The unconscious significance of the accusation ap- 
pears to be that Coriolanus’s acts have been entirely selfish 
and that what he has really wanted is exclusive possession 
of the mother. The charge strikes home the more readily 
for its coming at a time when Coriolanus has just set par- 
tially aside his arrogant pride, a quality which constituted 
his main line of defense against both passive yearnings and 
oedipal desires. 

When Coriolanus leaves Rome at the end of Act III, 
he does so on a subdued note, a note of pathos, yet not with- 
out dignity. The idea of his avenging return to the city in 
force has not yet appeared. Act IV is chiefly concerned with 
the development and implementation of this idea. Several 
subordinate considerations are also developed; the change of 
heart of the plebians, who now feel that they were betrayed 
by the tribunes into banishing their natural leader; a further 
contrasting of the personalities of Volumnia and Virgilia; 
and the growth of an envious fear of Coriolanus on the part 
of Aufidius, who initially furnished the Roman with the means 
of revenge by placing him at the head of a Volscian army.* 
All in all, Act IV is a relatively quiet period between two 
emotional crises. 

The intensely dramatic Act V is chiefly concerned with 
the successive pleas made to Coriolanus to abandon his re- 


‘There is some material suggestive of the hypothesis that Aufidius is 


unconsciously a father-substitute for Coriolanus, to whom the hero turns 


after the rejection by mother-Rome. 
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venge by those persons who mean the most to him: Cominius, 
Menenius, Virgilia, Volumnia, and little Marcius. 

According to the hypothesis previously developed, the 
sack of Rome with the descruction of many of its inhabitants 
and the looting of its property would have the unconscious 
significance of (a regression to) sadism directed against the 
mother. The general impression of literary critics, that it 
is the long and impassioned speech of Volumnia in Scene 
III, a scene in which she goes down on her knees to her son, 
which changes Coriolanus’s intention, is consonant with this 
hypothesis. The mother’s abandoning her masculine be- 
havior and asking her son’s forgiveness and mercy could 
dissolve some of his unconscious hostility toward her as well 
as some of the conscious hostility toward Rome. 

There are, however, subtler aspects involved in this 
change of heart, to which, to the best of my knowledge, God- 
dard has been the first to call attention. The first of these 
aspects is that Coriolanus is not far from relenting even 
when visited by old Menenius, despite his boast to Aufidius 
that his resolve will be proved to be unwavering. That such 
is the case is suggested by his attempt to communicate with 
Menenius only in writing in order to avoid the interview 
and also by his comment to Aufidius when Menenius departs. 


Cor. This last old man, 
Whom with a erack’d heart I have sent to Rome, 
Lov’d me above the measure of a father. 


Goddard remarks: ‘‘The ambiguity as to whose heart it was 
that was cracked is plainly intentional on the poet’s part, 
whatever it was on Coriolanus’.’’ 

More importantly, Goddard presents evidence to suggest 
that the roles of Virgilia and little Marcius are of consider- 
able (perhaps of decisive) importance in the crucial scene. 
The first point this critic mentions in this connection is the 
purely technical one that Shakespeare ‘‘is not in the habit of 
giving the deciding voice to the utterer of the longest speech - 
and Volumnia speaks about a hundred lines in this scene.’’ 
The second is based on the following exchange: 


| 
| 
| 
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Vir. My lord and husband! 
Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 
Vir. The sorrow that delivers us thus changed 
Makes you think so. 
Cor. Like a dull actor now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. 


In other words, Coriolanus indicates that he is on the verge 
of relenting before Volumnia makes her plea and in direct 
response to his wife’s presence. The rest of the speech is no 
less meaningful. 


(Cor.) Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not say 
For that, ‘‘ Forgive our Roman.’’ O, a kiss, 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I earried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. You gods! If prate, 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted. Sink, my knee, i’ th’ earth; 

(Kneels.) 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 


In Shakespeare’s play Volumnia is left ungreeted until the 
embrace of Virgilia is over, whereas Plutarch’s version states: 
‘*First he kissed his mother.’’ 

An additional point of interest in the above lines is 
contained in the words, ‘‘sweet as my revenge.’’ If Virgilia’s 
kiss means as much to Coriolanus as his contemplated revenge, 
perhaps the latter will be unnecessary. 

Returning to Goddard’s comments, one finds two addi- 
tional points among the several he offers which warrant es- 
pecial consideration. One of these is based on Coriolanus’s 
interruption of Volumnia’s lengthy plea. 

Cor. Not of a woman’s tenderness to be, 

Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 

I have sat too long. (He rises.) 


Goddard notes that ‘‘tenderness’’ is ‘‘the last (word) in the 
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language to fit Volumnia’’, and also ‘‘that it is of the effect 
of seeing a woman’s face, not of hearing her voice, that he 
speaks shows again what force is converting him, for Vir- 
gilia, it will be remembered, he has named ‘‘my gracious 
silence.’ ”’ 

The other point is based on the final lines of Volumnia’s 
speech, the ones just preceeding Coriolanus’s renunciation of 
his renunciation of his revenge. 


Come, let us go: 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance. 


The critic’s comment is as follows: 


Why does Shakespeare seize just this moment to remind us of the 
likeness between father and child? Why but to show us what force 
has finally melted Coriolanus? A second more and he has capitulated. 

Volumnia admit that the child is like the father. What she does 
not perceive is that the father is still like the child. Another mother 
and another son are acting through their very inaction over the heads 
of the apparent actors; the effective forces are dove-like eyes of Vir- 
gilia. Her tears, her silence, the innocence of the boy and the inno- 
cent memories he stirs of another boy not yet utterly crushed by a 
false education and example. It is not the mother, then, who performs 
the miracle, nor the child. It is the mother-and-the-child. 


The probability appears to be that Shakespeare intended 
us to regard Coriolanus’s change of intent as the result of 
two forces, one deriving from the unaccustomed position of 
the hero’s mother and the other from the long-term effects 
of the relationship with Virgilia. To put these concepts in 
psychological terminology, one might say that through his 
marriage to the emotionally healthy and feminine Virgilia, 
Coriolanus has had a ‘corrective emotional experience’ and 
has undergone a partial emotional maturation with a lessen- 
ing of the need for exhibitionistic, pseudo-masculine behavior, 
a partial alteration in his concept of woman (mother), and 
an inerease in his capacity for object-love. Under the 
peculiarly great stresses comprising the greater part of the 
play, the old, morbid influences deriving from Volumnia 
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produce pathological responses in abundance. Yet the 
healthier influences of the marriage have not been without 
effect and make possible the relenting which takes place in 
the final act. 

Because of the complexity of ideas here involved, per- 
haps an attempt at restatement is permissable. Coriolanus’s 
plan to take Rome by force and destroy it is rendered less 
necessary once he has brought his mother to her knees, ac- 
cording to the previously suggested equation of Rome with 
mother. Nevertheless, if it had not been for the maturing 
effect of the relationship with Virgilia, the hostility of Corio- 
lanus would probably have been sufficiently great to have 
demanded both forms of revenge. 

The foregoing speculations are again reminiscent of 
what Reich has to say regarding therapeutic modification of 
the phallic-narcissist. 

The analytic treatment of phallic-narcissistie characters is one of 

the most thankful tasks. Since the phallic phase has been fully 

reached and since aggression is relatively free, the establishment 
of genital and social potency, other things being equal, is easier 
than in other forms. The analysis is always successful if one suc- 
ceeds in unmasking the phallic-narcissistic attitudes as a defense 
against passive-feminine tendencies and in eliminating the un- 


conscious tendency of revenge against the other sex. 


It appears likely from the evidence the play affords that 
Virgilia has, to a slight but significant extent, increased 
Coriolanus’s awareness of softer tendencies in himself and 
has reduced his need for revenge against women. 

It remains to be asked, what role does guilt play in de- 
termining Coriolanus’s behavior in the final act of the play? 
The evidence on this score is somewhat inconclusive, although 
there can be no question but that such feelings are of signifi- 
eance. Coriolanus’s speech of capitulation is the most re- 
vealing in this connection. 


(He holds her by the hand, silent.) 
Cor. O mother, mother! 
What have you done? Behold the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
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They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
You have won a happy victory for Rome; 
But, for your son, - believe it, O, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevailed, 
If not most mortal to him. But, let it come. 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I’ll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less, or granted less, Aufidius? 

Auf. I was mov’d withal. 

Cor. I dare be sworn you were; 
And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you’ll make, advise me. For my part, 
I’li not to Rome, I'll back with you; and pray you, 
Stand to me in this cause. O mother! wife! 

(Speaks apart with them.) 


The appellation, ‘‘unnatural scene,’’ suggests guilt. 
More importantly, so does the determination to return to 
Corioli, inasmuch as this decision has in it an element of 
possible suicide. If the implications of this final move were 
entirely clear, one could make a more definite statement 
quantitatively about the importance of the guilt feelings. 
The implications are not entirely clear, however. Coriolanus 
consults with Aufidius about the terms of peace. He is 
actually weleomed by the Volscian populace on his return 
to Corioli, and apparently would have come off unscathed 
but for the treachery of Aufidius. Moreover, the general 
reaction of both critics and audiences to the final portion 
of the play, particularly to Act V, Scene ITI, is, as previously 
noted in the quotation from Bradley, one of ‘‘reconcilia- 
tion . . . and exaltation.’’ All that one can say with assur- 
ance, therefore, is that guilt feelings are important but prob- 
ably not decisive in the final crisis. 

There remains to be considered the last scene of the 
play, in which Coriolanus is taunted by Aufidius and then 
murdered by the conspirators. The portion of particular 
interest is the passage between Aufidius and Coriolanus just 
before the murder. 
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Auf. ....tell the traitor, in the highest degree 
He hath abused your powers. 
Cor. ‘‘Traitor!’’ How now! 
Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius! 
Cor. Marcius! 
Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius! Dost thou think 
I’ll grace thee with that robbery, thy stolen name, 
Coriolanus, here in Corioli? 
You lords and heads o’ the state, perfidiously 
tle has betrayed your business, and given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome, 
to his wife and mother. 


I say ‘‘ your city, 


He whin’d and roared away your victory.... 

Cor. Hear’st thou, Mars? 

Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears! 

Cor. Ha! 


Auf. No more. 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy! O slave! 
Pardon me, lords, ’tis the first time that ever 
I was forced to seold. Your judgements, my grave lords, 
Must give this cur the lie; and his own notion - 
Who wears my stripes impressed upon him, that 
Must bear my beating to his grave - shall join 
To thrust the lie upon him. 

First Lord. Peace, both, and hear my speak. 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsees; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. Boy! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there 
That, like an eagle in a dove-coie, I 
Iluttered your Volsces in Corioli; 
Alone I did it. Boy! 


It appears worthy of note that, although Shakespeare 
strives for realism and dramatic effect above lyricism through- 
out most of the play, at this moment all three qualities are 
combined superbly to produce a passage which is scareely 
excelled elsewhere in his writings and contains a metaphor 
which has ‘‘passed into the common speech of man.’’ 

What are the words which stimulate Coriolanus to this 
eloquent fury? There is the previously effective ‘‘traitor,’’ 
but there is the still more effective ‘‘boy.’’ Coriolanus speaks 
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the latter word three times in his outburst, and it is linked 
with the reference to his mother as ‘‘nurse.’’ Doubtless 
Coriolanus is not aware of the reason for the peculiar ef- 
fectiveness of this appelation in releasing such a torrent of 
feeling, but Shakespeare surely is. Taking into consideration 
the dignity and nobility which find expression in the speech 
along with the rage and traces of the old pseudo-masculinity, 
one can only feel that it is the supremely bitter irony of 
the situation which stirs Coriolanus: that he should be ac- 
cused of being a boy in connection with his nearest approach 
to emotional maturity.* 


IV 


When one leaves off considering the play and its charac- 
ters as if it were a portion of life, itself, with real people 
involved, and begins searching for correlations and possible 
meanings connecting the play with its creator, one enters 
an area which is, perhaps, of even greater interest, but which, 
in this instance, is also more speculative. 

Authenticated biographical data regarding Shake- 
speare’s life has, of course, remained meagre, but it happens 
that a bit more is known about the period surrounding the 
writing of Coriolanus than is known about certain other 
periods of comparable duration in the poet’s life. (4) 

It must be remembered that during the greater part 
of his career as actor and dramatist, Shakespeare had lived 
in London. There seems to be no evidence that his wife and 
family ever established residence there; most literary his- 
torians are of the opinion that they continued to live in Strat- 
ford, where Shakespeare occasionally visited them. The 
dramatist seems never to have lost interest in his native town 
*Since the Elizabethans and Jacobeans divided the members of society 
into two categories, men, and women-and-boys, - with much emphasis 
on virile and effeminate qualities, - when a Shakespearean character 
uses the term, ‘‘boy,’’ in such an instance as this, it carries the addi- 
tional implication of ‘‘effeminate’’. There is thus the further irony 
that Coriolanus should be accused of effeminacy in connection with his 
nearest approach to a compassionate masculinity. 
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and to have maintained the idea that he would eventually re- 
tire there. Indeed, during the years immediately preceding 
the writing of Coriolanus, Shakespeare had gradually ac- 
quired various pieces of property in Stratford. 

As noted in Section II, Coriolanus is rather definitely 
considered to have been written late in 1608 or early in 1609. 
Other facts relating to this general period are as follows: 
(1) On June 5, 1607, Shakespeare’s elder daughter, Susanna, 
married John Hall, a physician of Stratford; (2) on Sep- 
tember 9, 1608, the Stratford Register regards the burial of 
his mother, Mary Shakespeare; (3) the Sonnets were first 
published in 1609; (4) Shakespeare retired to Stratford in 
1610, at the age of forty-seven. 

Taking these data merely at face value, one sees that 
Coriolanus makes not only the end of one era and the be- 
ginning of another in Shakespeare’s works but also in his 
personal life. In both instances the shift is from a mood of 
turbalanece to one of a world-wise acceptance of life and of 
human nature, involving a kind of serenity. 

It may be of interest to note briefly the comments of 
several serious students of Shakespeare on this period of 
his life. 


Sir Edmund Chambers: The transition from the tragedies to the 
romances is not an evolution but a revolution. There has been 
some mental process such as the psychology of religion would call 
a conversion. 

Ella F. Sharpe: The massive cycle of the tragie plays gives the 
impression of a renewed attempt to master every phase of de- 
‘*play’’ itself. It 
appears to include, not exclude, the body-ego experience of birth - 
the original bodily convulsion and exile. The poet did not re- 
nounce ‘‘nominal rights,’’ nor his sexual love of his mother. He 
renounced hope of fulfillment. Reluctantly he faced mortality in 


velopment. Such mastery is a funetion of 


place of omnipotence. (10) 
J. Dove Wilson: Wordsworth recovered by falling in love a second 
time with the lake country: Shakespeare by falling in love a 
second time with Stratford. 


Clearly nothing is to be gained by an attempt to force 
out deeper or more specific inferences than the scanty data 


—— 
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warrant. Yet it is equally clear that, insofar as a creative 
writer reveals various aspects of his personality in his several 
works, Coriolanus constitutes a particularly important ‘‘frag- 
ment of a great confession.’’ In an effort to see a short 
distance into the possible personal significance of the drama, 
it may prove of value to list certain of the more definite 
parallels between its hero and its creator. In addition to 
the specific items here set down side by side, there is the 
circumstance that these ‘events’ occurred, so to speak, at 
the same time. (1) Coriolanus abandons Rome; Shake- 
speare, London. (2) Coriolanus is separated from his mother 
(by his death); Shakespeare is separated from his mother 
(by her death). (3) Coriolanus is drawn closer to his wife 
emotionally during the play; Shakespeare resumes living 
with his wife after writing the play. (4) Coriolanus gives 
and achieves a ‘‘feeling of reconciliation’’ (Bradley’s 
phrase); Shakespeare thereafter gives and is thought to 
have achieved the same feeling. (5) Coriolanus’s departure 
from Rome is preceded by a very personal scene brought 
about without his volition; Shakespeare’s departure from 
London is preceded by a very personal revelation brought 
about without his volition (the publication of the Sonnets.) 
(6) Coriolanus experiences a lessening of narcissistic and 
exhibitionistic needs; so does Shakespeare.* 

Thus Coriolanus rather clearly reflects certain of his 
creator’s experiences, and his personality is demonstrably 
a projection of certain facets of his creator’s many-faceted 
personality. Depth psychology indicates this phenomenon 
to be true of all literary creation, but there are two aspects 
of the instance under consideration which give to it a par- 
ticular interest. The first aspect involves a quantitative 
factor. To express this thought by means of a concrete 
example, one might start by considering the entire Shake- 
speare canon. Since one cannot create realistically except 


*That is to say, Shakespeare came to prefer the quiet life of a country 
gentleman to being the recipient of the plaudits of the metropolis for 
his theatrical career. 
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out of oneself, since one cannot, to be more specific, create 
a fictional character of any vitality except insofar as some- 
thing within one’s own personality is in resonance with the 
strivings and the defenses of the character, one might say of 
Shakespeare (or any other great writer) that any given 
work—let us say, to take an extreme case, Love’s Labour’s 
Lost—expresses the emotional conflicts of its author. There 
is truth in such a statement, but it involves an oversimplifi- 
cation so great that the attendant error exceeds the truth. 
In the producions of a great master such as Shakespeare 
one can find expression of essentially all of the fundamental 
conflicts of which human beings are capable. If all of these 
conflicts had been of personal importance to Shakespeare, 
his mind would have been not one of the most highly organ- 
ized the world has ever seen, but quite disorganized. One is 
led to the conclusion that it is possible for a very great 
artist to create entertainingly, beautifully, realistically with- 
out being deeply involved in a personal way. On the 
other hand, when it is a matter of his greatest masterpieces, 
the case appears to be different quantitatively. Without 
knowing anything of Shakespeare’s personal life, a psycholo- 
gist would surmise that the creation of Hamlet arose out 
of more moving personal experiences of the author than did 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. A study of Shakespeare’s life gives 
considerable evidence to support such a contention. (5) 
Similarly, one would surmise that Cortolanus involved sig- 
nificant personal feelings of its author more than many an- 
other of his works. This impression also appears to be borne 
out by biographical data. 

The second aspect involves a qualitative factor. In 
Coriolanus Shakespeare demonstrates, in addition to his un- 
diminished, intuitive, artistic genius, a conscious insight 
into the genesis of his hero’s personality with its strengths 
and weaknesses which is in excess of that which he had 
demonstrated hitherto. Furthermore the play was followed 
by a definitive change in the author’s literary productions 
and style of personal living. Following the death of his 
mother, Shakespeare was able to write a searching study of 
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a mother-son relationship, to delineate the effects of a mother- 
fixation on the son, and to reveal the beginning of a resolu- 
tion of the resultant conflicts. Thereafter Shakespeare could 
return to Stratford and produce his most mature works. 
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